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MAY, 1926 


WHOLE No. 396 


The 35th Annual Continental Congvess ot 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution 


LEDGING the women America 
anew to the high principles of the 
spiritual and moral ideals on which this 
Republic was founded by the men and 
women of ’76, the 35th Continental Con- 
gress of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, convened 
in Washington, D. C., on April 19, 1926. 
Patriotic ardor; words of wisdom from 
the head of the nation and other dis- 
tinguished speakers; discussion of vital 
problems affecting womankind today and 
the education of the young along right 
paths ; national service and a clarion call 
to the organization to stamp out the grow- 
ing menace of unpreparedness, pacificism 
and bolshevism were among the outstand- 
ing features of Monday's program. 

For the first time in the history of the 
society a religious service was held in 
Memorial Continental Hall on the Sun- 
day afternoon preceding the Congress. 
Hundreds of the delegates attended the 
vespers and the Rt. Rev. James Edward 


of 


Freeman, Bishop of Washington, deliv- 
ered an inspired address in which he 
called upon the delegates to uphold the 
ideals of their forefathers and make their 
influence felt against the rising tide of 
unrest in America. Mrs. Anthony Wayne 
Cook presided over the vespers and the 
opening prayer was made by Mrs. Rhett 
Chaplain Rev. Mr. 
Julian Yates, an army chaplain, pro- 
the benediction. Before the 
vesper services opened, the delegates 
went in a driving rain to Arlington ceme- 
tery, headed by their national officers, 
and laid a wreath on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier there. 


Goode, General. 


nounced 


Practically every seat in the auditorium 
was occupied Monday morning when the 
stirring strains of the processional march 
played by the Girl Scouts Fife and Bugle 
Corps of Holyoke, Mass., sounded 
through the vast chamber, and at the head 
of the procession entering the center 
doors was seen a huge American flag 
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carried by a white clad page and escorted 
by 100 girl pages representing every state 
in the Union. The audience rose to its 
feet and cheered lustily as their national 
officers followed, walking in the rank of 
their seniority, the last figure in the pro- 
cessional being the President General, 
Mrs, Anthony Wayne Cook. 

The President General called the Con- 
gress to order and Mrs. Rhett Goode, 
the Chaplain General, read a Scriptural 
lesson and offered prayer. This was fol- 
lowed by an impressive salute to the Flag. 
The salute was led by Mrs. John Miller 
Horton of Buffalo, National Chairman 
of the Correct Use of the Flag Com- 
mittee. Mr. William Tyler Page, Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, then re- 
sited the American’s Creed. 

Lt. Col. Franklin J. Bell, Engineer 
Commissioner of the District, welcomed 
the delegates in the name of the District 
government, Greetings were then given 
by the following representatives of pa- 
triotic organizations, Judge Harvey F. 
Remington, President General of the 
Sons of the American Revolution; Mrs. 
Josiah A, Van Orsdel, National Presi- 
dent of the Children of the American 
Revolution; Brigadier General George 
Richards, national treasurer of the Sons 
of the Revolution, and Mr. Frank C. 
Cross, National Director of the Amer- 
icanism Commission. 

The President General then introduced 
the three Honorary Presidents General 
present at the Congress, each of whom 
spoke briefly to the delegates. Mrs. 
George Maynard Minor of Connecticut, 
Honorary President General, expressed 
the opinion that the D. A, R. is the hope 
of America’s future because it stands for 
the four fundamental principles on which 
this country 


was founded—religion, 
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home and family life, education, and pa- 
triotism. 

Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey, Hon- 
orary President General from Kansas, 
told the delegates that although the world 
war was ended that the world’s peace 
was not fully come. “I insist on the out- 
lawry of war, not by pacifism but by 
the fullness of preparedness. Good faith, 
good reason and good laws will banish 
war.” 

Mrs. William Cumming Story, Hon- 
orary President General, declared that the 
greatest present service of American 
women is to fight vigorously against the 
alarming strength of “isms” in this coun- 
try, including radicalism, communism, 
Solshevism, pacifism and socialism, 

The President General’s address fol- 
lows in full: 


For the last time it is my duty, privilege 
and pleasure to address the opening session 
of a Continental Congress as your President 
General. Mine has indeed been a happy time 
of service, overflowing with the joy of inter- 
ested planning and successful fruition in all 
that has, during this period, pertained to the 
progress and development of our society. It 
has been a triennium of accomplishment made 
possible because of unselfish and helpful coun- 
sel on the part of official associates and of 
members functioning through their individual 
chapters and states for the well being of the 
Society and through it in no small degree, for 
the welfare of the nation, the well being of 
our fellow Americans, and in simple truth, 
I may add, of the world. 

Such assemblies as this bring understanding 
and camaraderie, and confirm the mutual faith 
and confidence which bind us together in ties 
not to be broken—ties of fealty to a common 
cause and devotion to a consummate ideal 
of service. Through those privileged to be 
present and to be of the Congress, its spirit 
will be translated to the many thousands rep- 
resented but not of our present fellowship. 
I, who so well know the fine mettle of our 
membership, am sure that those of us here 
present will with understanding, unfailing 
courtesy and true esprit de corps graciously 
overlook the minor inconveniences which by 
chance or unavoidable oversight may tem- 
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porarily be ours incident to the largest Con- 
tinental Congress ever assembled in the history 
of our organization. Officially in attendance 
upon the floor of this Auditorium, this morn- 
ing, are delegates representing every state and 
territory of the Union and those of chapters 
in distant and foreign lands. Some of you 
have journeyed literally thousands of miles 
by sea and land to participate in this Congress. 
Not as one whom you have so signally hor- 
ored, but as a co-worker and associate in the 
cause, may I greet you and may I felicitate 
the nation upon the spirit in which you have 
assembled for the sessions of this the Thirty- 
fifth Continental Congress of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

The day is sacred to our purpose. 

On such an April morning, one hundred 
and fifty-one years ago, a New England coun- 
tryside awoke to the alarm of a night-riding 
courier. Fearsome were the tidings. The 
soldiers of the king were coming. Dire and 
ominous events portended. Grim, purposeful 
men obeyed the summons and assembled in 
arms on Lexington common under command 
of a great, tall man, their captain—one who 
had seen service in the French wars. They 
were but seventy. The odds against them 
were great, but their inflexible purpose was 
greater. Needless was the leader’s warning, 
“T will order the first man shot who runs 
away.” No cravens, no Iscariots had an- 
swered Paul Revere’s call that April morning! 

The world knows the story. While human 
hearts are attuned to sentiments of patriotism; 
while human aspiration seeks loftier heights, 
that story cannot fade. “In the sacred cause 
of God and their country” those doughty Col- 
onials stood fast and “fired the shot heard 
round the world.” <A stone memorial, “Sacred 
to Liberty and the Rights of Mankind” records 
their names and valor, and a mighty nation, 
dedicated to Liberty and Justice, is the living 
memorial of their devotion. Truly, “no man 
can suffer too much, and no man can fall too 
soon if he suffer and if he fall in the defense 
of his country’s liberty.” 

Today we are assembled in the capital of 
the Republic made possible by that sacrifice. 
We are—many of us—descendents of those 
“embattled farmers,” whose blood crimsoned 
Lexington green that April morning long ago. 
The martyr patriots of 1775 fought valiantly 
and died sublimely that they might prove their 
undying convictions. Because of their cour- 
age and devotion the principles of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty and justice were not overborne, 
and liberty was proclaimed “throughout the 
land and unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
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We who are privileged to enjoy in security 
the manifold blessings of life in a land where 
law is administered with equality and with 
the consent of the governed, should appraise 
it a sacred duty and our highest privilege to 
revere this day, April the 19th, and to admon- 
ish those who are to come after to enshrine 
it in sacred memory. 

This year, the one hundred and fifty-first 
anniversary of Lexington and Concord and 
the one hundred and forty-fifth commemora- 
tion of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, at 
Yorktown, is the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution as a national organization. 
Thirty-five years by way of contrast is but a 
brief span, yet what an astounding era of 
growth and accomplishment it is our proud 
privilege to chronicle. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
are the nation’s greatest organized feminine 
group—an acknowledged asset in maintaining 
patriotic ideals and those helpful, law-abiding 
endeavors which contribute to the well being 
of the individual and to the stability and 
stamina of the. nation. In this April, 1926, 
while we so justly rejoice in our well-earned 
place in the sun of American civic, patriotic 
and educational achievement, let us remember 
in grateful reverence the organizers and char- 
ter members of our great Society. Their un- 
tiring enthusiasm, their great vision, their bril- 
liant, zealous effort and the fortitude and dis- 
interested purposes of those upon whom de- 
volved the executive direction of the Society 
during its formative years, laid broad and sure 
foundations upon which those who have come 
after have been privileged to build. Their 
faith, their hope, their courage, their vision, 
their judgment, their sublime confidence and 
the righteousness of the causes they advocated 
were and are a never failing source of in- 
spiration to those of us who are now and those 
who may hereafter be intrusted with the 
duty, responsibility and high privilege of lead- 
ership. 

I am sure we all share a poignant regret 
that our beloved and patriotic shrine, Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, is no longer adequate 
to house our annual meetings. Yet with this 
entirely appropriate feeling there is the com- 
pensatory congratulation that the growth 
which has overtaxed the facilities of our 
stately Hall is in itself a thing in which we 
may all take joyful and thankful pride. Our 
good work is prospering and going on far in 
excess of even the most sanguine hopes of the 
founders. 

No society can attain its highest develop- 
ment, nor approximate its ideal of service un- 
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less it plans deliberately and definitely to in- 
clude within its ranks the ultimate member. 
As individual members and as an organized 
group, then, it is incumbent that we omit no 
effort to enroll that ultimate member. To 
be a member of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution is to be allied with definitely con- 
structive forces—forces striving to develop the 
highest and most responsive citizenship and 
to preserve under proper conditions those im- 
memorial principles of personal and _ political 
liberty proclaimed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and vouchsafed to every law- 
abiding citizen by the Constitution of the 
United States. 
I can conceive of no greater privilege, nor 
can I envision greater opportunity for service. 
In appraising the present and in forecasting 

the future of our own lives and the career of 
our Society, let us consider the thought ex- 
pressed in this ancient Sanscrit Salutation to 
the Dawn: 

For Yesterday is but a Dream 

And Tomorrow is only a Vision, 

But Today well-lived 

Makes every Yesterday a Dream of Happiness 

And every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 


As to new problems and responsibilities that 
may present themselves, I believe it is some- 
times not unprofitable to face a future for 
which we have not carefully planned in ad- 
vance—to be brought, if I may so phrase it, 
to the very borderland of a “promised land,” 
to enter upon and to possess which we must 
travel an uncharted course. Such efforts de- 
velop initiative and leadership. From them 
not infrequently come our happiest visions. 
Such experiences, too, almost invariably prove 
to be unfailing well-springs of prudence and 
wisdom. 

As an organization, we have been a potent 
force in our land in the formation of public 
opinion, largely because we have been stead- 
fast in our advocacy of sterling principles and 
have never swerved from the path of common 
sense or been influenced by the lure of false 
beacons which might have misdirected our 
energies. Let us continue our endorsement 
of that which is worth while in our national 
life, but let us refrain from giving this ad- 
vocacy too lightly, too unadvisedly, or too 
frequently, lest, with its emphasis dulled, it 
loses its power and fail of its purpose. Par- 
ticularly would I urge that the delegates and 
alternates be mindful of this suggestion dur- 
ing this Congress when the pressure for en- 
dorsement will be insistent. 

A most significant, and in its effect most 
far-reaching, activity in consonance with the 
ideals and purposes of our Society are the 


annual oratorical contests held each June and 
open to friendly competition of high school 
youth with the Federal Constitution as subject 
matter. Originated and managed by Mr. Ran- 
dolph Leigh, generously assisted by the co- 
operation of the newspapers of the country, 
these contests are making a profound impres- 
sion for good upon teachers, pupils and the 
public at large. This activity, I am sure, typi- 
fies one of the most helpful realizations of the 
dignity and essential worthiness of our insti- 
tutions of democratic government that has 
enlisted our interest since the World War. 
It was a proud distinction conferred upon 
our Society that the first of the “finals” for 
the award of national honors in this notable 
competition, was staged in our historic Me- 
morial Continental Hall, three years ago next 
June. 

Most appropriately the new auditorium to be 
erected by our Society because of such a 
pressing need is, with the sanction and ap- 
proval of this Congress, to be named “Consti- 
tution Hall.” 

This edifice is to stand as an enduring testi- 
monial of the faith of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in the soundness, virtue 
and essential completeness of the federal Con- 
stitution. I am confident that I voice the 
sentiment of our Society and this Congress 
in hoping that, upon its completion, “Consti- 
tution Hall” may serve as the forum for many 
future contests with the Federal Constitution 
as the theme. 

Constitution Hall is to complement Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, our first national head- 
quarters in the national capital. Contributions, 
bequests and the sale of bonds have assembled 
a fund of such proportions that it is now 
prudent that immediate steps be taken to real- 
ize our vision. I am most happy to announce 
that immediately following this morning’s ses- 
sion, the Congress is to march to the site, in 
the rear of Memorial Continental Hall and the 
Administration Building, where it will dedi- 
cate the ground upon which our new audi- 
torium is to be erected. 

It is fitting and eminently appropriate that 
in so doing we consider the name chosen for 
this structure and its peculiar aptness in re- 
lation to the purposes and ideals of our So- 
ciety. 

“Constitution Hall” is intended to serve as 
the eternal protest of the patriotic women of 
America against destructive attacks on the 
Federal Constitution. The Constitution is the 


direct result of the War for Independence. 
It is the Declaration of Independence written 
into organic law—the charter of American lib- 
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erties. It came into existence after bitter ex- 
perience had proved the futility and potential 
tragedy of loose confederation. Based upon 
careful adaptations from the state constitutions 
then in fairly successful function the conferees 
of the Constitutional convention evolved a 
system of balances and checks that mark the 
American Constitution as without a peer 
among the state papers of all time. Against 
the Constitution, tempests of political strife, 
emotion and passion have beaten in vain. 
It has withstood every test of time and cir- 
cumstance. IJts principles should be held in- 
violate. Such modifications and expansions 
of it as the growth of the nation and the 
natural evolution of our system of govern- 
ment make necessary should be framed in 
harmony with the spirit of the original. It 
should be jealously guarded against radical 
attacks and attempts at subversion of its fun- 
damentals, the inherent constituents of this 
great instrument of democratic government. 

It is our desire, too, that “Constitution Hall” 
symbolize the belief of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution that we have not out- 
grown the Constitution—that it is neither 
archaic nor outworn. May that stately edifice 
impress upon all who look upon it the con- 
viction that the Federal Constitution, notwith- 
standing all the good it has accomplished as 
an exemplar of free institutions, has not served 
its full purpose in the world; that it has yet 
before it a far and a fair goal to be attained 
not by frequent change and amendment, but 
through steadfast adherence to the principles 
laid down by its framers. 

Let us recall the memorable words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, spoken on the floor of the 
Constitutional Convention just before the vote 
adopting the finished work. Said he: 

“Much of the strength and efficiency of any 
government in procuring and securing happi- 
ness to the people, depends upon opinion, on 
the general opinion of the goodness of that 
government, as well as of the wisdom and 
integrity of its governors. I hope, therefore, 
for our own sakes as a part of the people and 
for the sake of our posterity, that we shall 
act heartily and unanimously in recommending 
this Constitution wherever our influence may 
extend, and turn our future thoughts and en- 
deavors to the means of having it well ad- 
ministered.” 

With equal truth and to a like worthy pur- 
pose might our leaders today admonish us. 

There should not be a high school, college 
or university in this country that neglects to 
offer an inspiring, ably presented, prescribed 
course of study in citizenship and govern- 
ment. The enemies of our institutions have 
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always recruited their ranks from among 
those ignorant of the true meaning of the 
principles of justice, liberty and equality under 
law—the cardinal tenets of our national con- 
fession of political faith, As Daughters of 
the American Revolution it is our high privi- 
lege to serve as sentries, guarding the nation 
against such peril from within; to foster and 
to protect and to pass on unimpaired the sacred 
heritage bequeathed us in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Federal Constitution. 

Moreover, the time is at hand to inquire 
searchingly if business and industry, educa- 
tion and government can withstand indefinitely 
the studied and unremitting assaults that re- 
sult from loose thinking and thinly-guised 
socialistic teaching in the schools and colleges 
of the country. If we fail to shield our young 
people from these false lights; if we fail to 
warn them against these will-o-the-wisps, are 
we not neglecting our duties as parents and 
elders responsible for the education, character- 
building and citizenship of our children? 
This is something fellow-members, we cannot 
and must not overlook. 

The responsibility is ours to insist—to see 
to it—that the colleges and schools faithfully 
present facts of history and government in the 
United States and inculcate both a reverence 
for truth and a proper understanding and ap- 
preciation of the high destiny for which the 
Republic was founded. 

I hope, too, as I have previously declared, 
that the time will not be long postponed when 
the coming into the full estate of citizenship— 
its rights, duties and privileges—on the part 
both of the native-born and the naturalized, 
may be fittingly observed as an event of high 
significance in the life of the individual and 
one of equal importance to the welfare of the 
nation. 

Proponents of radical doctrines are alert and 
adroit in their attempts to make our schools 
and the text-books of history read by the 
school children of the country vehicles for 
propaganda in support of their pestilential 
theories. 

We of America are justly proud that we live 
under a government which gives us greater 
freedom than that of any other nation in the 
world. A government which is giving men 
and women political equality and advantages 
such as can be obtained nowhere else in Chris- 
tendom. A government where the youth of 
our land are heirs to life, liberty and happi- 
ness. A government whose enduring pride 
it is that the children of the most obscure 
parentage, through their own merit and the 
medium of that great instrument of democ- 
racy, the public school system of America, 
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are enabled to rise to positions of power and 
trust, responsibility and attainment. 

We would be poor citizens indeed if we 
should stand in the way today of any honest 
efforts which are being made by governments 
or by individuals to reach a common under- 
standing of world problems or of those re- 
constructive measures which are likely to 
bring about world peace and prosperity. But, 
in my opinion, it behooves us to beware of the 
disloyal pacifist dreamer who desires a hearing 
before our church circles, our home and school 
organizations or our club organizations with 
the plea, “I am sure you will be open-minded 
enough to hear both sides of the story—to 
have a forum, as it were, expressive of current 
opinion.” Almost invariably you will find that 
you have let yourself in for an eloquent, skill- 
ful propagandist who will presently try to 
sweep you off your feet into passing a resolu- 
tion stressing some specific plan which your 
good common sense warns you against, but 
which you do not oppose, either because you 
dislike to be conspicuous in your opposition 
or that it does not seem quite courteous to be 


at an absolute variance with the stranger 


guest within your midst. 

To what purpose are such deliberate mis- 
representations presented to our school chil- 
dren in the guise of historical facts, do I hear 


you ask? To intentionally distort the tradi- 
tions of American heroism and patriotism; to 
make mockery and derision of the high mo- 
tive and purposes of the patriots, thereby to 
destroy the natural instinct of veneration in 
every youthful American heart for the ideals 
and principles of the Republic and its insti- 
tutions. 

At this juncture in our national life we 
would do well to heed the admonition of Gen- 
eral Washington to his officers upon the eve 
of one of the great pivotal crises of the Rev- 
olutionary War: 

“Put none but Americans on guard!” 

Let that be the watchword. Let that be the 
test of fitness for those who are to choose 
textbooks for the instruction of our school 
children. Only by this precaution shall we 
disarm the enemy within the citadel! 

With most commendable purpose the Amer- 
ican Legion, in splendid co-operation with 
32 other patriotic societies has prepared a two 
volume textbook of American history, for pub- 
lic school children throughout the country. 
This work is called, “The Story of Our Amer- 
ican People.” No effort has been omitted to 
make its presentation entirely truthful and 
nationally acceptable. Perfection, to be sure, 
is not claimed for it, but none the less it is 
a practical approach to the attainable. It is 
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designed to prevent sectional distrusts and 
misconceptions, to present an accurate survey 
and a just appraisal of our institutions, to 
foster faith in the purposes and ideals of our 
government, to inculcate belief in its sincerity, 
to instill patriotism and unswerving loyalty 
to our United States. 

The American Historical Association is like- 
wise doing noteworthy work in fostering his- 
torical research, and in assisting in the col- 
lection of source papers and historical docu- 
ments—landmarks of American history. These 
are being properly safeguarded and placed in 
designated libraries, state houses, courthouses 
and museums. Thus historical truth is at 
once safeguarded against loss and decay and 
made easily attainable to the student. A praise- 
worthy purpose, this—for truth shall keep us 
free! 

The statement has been made recently that 
because of the flood of cheap literature which 
has inundated the land, our young people’s 
literary appetites have been so stultified that 
they are incapable of reading through to its 
conclusion, a really worth-while book. Per- 
haps the remedy lies not alone in the judicious 
suppression of harmful reading matter or in 
a censorship over the press but rather in the 
erection and maintenance of more public 
libraries which shall make accessible and at- 
tractive to our young people that type of help- 
ful, beneficial adventure in fiction, history and 
biography which they demand from books just 
as they crave it from life. A library often is 
a place where the spirit finds rest and refuge 
from the weariness of the work-a-day world, 
but it is more than that if it is properly used. 
It may become a place of mental recreation, a 
healthful playground for the fancy, a sanctuary 
where the living may commune with the 
choicest thoughts of those whose memories 
will never die—a school and one of the best 
ever devised by the ingenuity of mankind. Let 
us have more of the right kind of books in a 
greater number of libraries all over this United 
States. Books in libraries where the librarians 
are imbued with the desire and the necessary 
feeling of responsibility to help make loyal, 
patriotic citizens out of the youth of today. 

If America is to hold leadership in the 
world; if America is to meet and solve her 
domestic and internal problems, more thought 
must be given to public education. And a 
more generous policy must be pursued in ap- 
propriating funds for the building and equip- 
ping of schools and for the payment of salaries 
commensurate to the invaluable — service 
rendered by teachers in the public schools— 
those to whom is entrusted the most vitally 
responsible function in government—the train- 
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ing of the future citizen of the Republic. It is 
indeed a far cry to the covered wagon of the 
pioneer, yet in all too many rural sections, 
school facilities and equipment and teachers’ 
salaries are but little in advance of what they 
were in the primitive days. 

America will endure just so long as its pub- 
lic schools worthily endure. Democracy re- 
quires high intelligence and improved educa- 
tional standards if it is to achieve its highest 
promise. The last, best hope, then, of America 
is the Public School. School taxes, therefore, 
let us pay glad!y and without stint. Let the 
paring knife of economy be applied here but 
sparingly. 

From our earliest times, the school and the 
church have been landmarks of American 
progress and prosperity. Our generation must 
not prove derelict in its responsibility to train 
the mind, health and character of our young 
people through educational and religious train- 
ing. Only thus may they be equipped to cope 
with the rapidly changing demands of modern 
life and thought. Let us not forget that for 
the highest type of citizen we are quite as de- 
pendent upon character as upon education. 

Daughters of the American Revolution are 
continuing with more vigor and effectiveness 
than ever before their organized effort to bring 
new vision and the advantages of education 
and a re-created environment to that splendid 
strain of pure American stock resident in our 
southern mountains, until but recently de- 
barred by isolation and natural barriers from 
contact with the rest of the country. Success 
has, as well, crowned our educational efforts 
in other sections. Loan scholarships have been 
made available to students in the colleges and 
universities of an increasing number of states, 
and the funds necessary have been raised for 
two girls’ dormitories—one by the Massa- 
chusetts Daughters, at the American Interna- 
tional College at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and the other by the National Society and Ohio 
Daughters, at Oxford College, Ohio, as a 
memorial to Caroline Scott Harrison, the first 
President General of our Society. 

The Bible was the book of books in the lives 
of the early settlers of America and of the 
founders of the Republic. “It was in a very 
real sense the Great Charter of all their lib- 
erties in the intellectual and political world, 
no less than in their moral and social.” A 
Continental Congress representing in its as- 
sembly the people of all the Colonies went upon 
record as to their faith in it by endorsing a 
resolution to “import 20,000 Bibles from Hol- 
land, Scotland, or elsewhere into the different 
parts of the Union,” upon the recommendation 
of its Committee of Commerce that “the use 
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of the Bible is so universal and its importance 
so great.” 

If, as President Coolidge says, “We desire to 
be supremely American we must search out 
and think the thoughts of those who established 
our institutions. The education which made 
them must not be divorced from the educa- 
tion which is to make us.” If, as we all pro- 
foundly hope, the Bible is to continue to be 
“the text-book of all spiritual education,” I am 
persuaded, it must be read daily, without sec- 
tarian comment, in all our schools. The Bible 
is not read enough. But for it, in all like‘ihood 
there would have been but little reading among 
Christian people—no books, no magazines, no 
schools—for the translation of the Bible into 
the living languages was first responsible for 
a more universal desire to learn the art of 
reading. Reading the Bible daily, without sec- 
tarian comment, in my earnest opinion, should 
never have been banished from certain of our 
public schools by law. A reverent reading of 
it—such as once prevailed—should be returned 
to the curriculum of the public schools. The 
eternal verities of the Bible should be instilled 
into the consciousness of every school child. 
With all our wealth; with all our marvellous 
achievements in applied science; with all our 
accumulated wisdom, we must not forget—we 
of America—that that which the hands may 
handle is of the earth, earthy, but that which 
is of the spirit is everlasting. 

Variety of racial strain has developed in 
America a truly remarkable people—strong, 
vigorous and virtuous, and, notwithstanding 
the pessimistic viewpoint of certain of their 
elders with respect to our young folk, there are 
finer possibilities than ever before in the youth 
of today. Each generation, to be sure, looks 
askance upon its young folk, convinced that 
they are doomed to dire misfortunes and 
downright ruin, and yet the world continues all 
the while to grow better and to become a finer 
and a kindlier place in which to live! 

Our greatest pdtential asset as a nation is 
not alone in our wealth and natural resources, 
priceless as they are, but in the youth of our 
country. 

Rather than continually searching out what's 
wrong with our young people, might it not 
richly repay our investigation to inquire what's 
right with the young folk and what’s wrong 
with the elders. I think so. The youth of 
today is the leader of tomorrow. Why not 
face the facts. They are venturing forth 
gallantly as youth has done since the world 
began in quest of a promised land of ideals 
and dreams. What help and guidance are we 
giving them? Vain caviling and querulous 
nagging—or inspirational leadership? Too 
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much, quite, of the former and not nearly 
enough of the latter, I suspect. Perhaps we 
but reflect our own inferiorities, limitations, 
shortcomings and failures. I wonder some- 
ties, too, if we have kept faith with our homes? 

Home making and home keeping constitute 
the greatest business in the wide world. They 
are primarily woman’s business. Love is its 
first requisite—then infinite patience and time 
—time spent in the home; time to bring back 
to it the essentials of religion and of character 
buildings that should never have been per- 
mitted to escape from its sacred precincts; 
time for the children, their lessons, their asso- 
ciates, their reading, their amusements; time 
to set the right sort of example; time intel- 
ligently to widen the home horizon so that its 
inmates may not be unduly hampered by re- 
strictions, but may look upon the home as an 
attractive haven, a bit of beauty and light and 
pleasure; time to make the home the place of 
refuge, comfort and inspiration which God 
intended it to be, the sort of place—please 
God—it shall continue to be through a renewed 
zeal and consecration of the fathers and 
mothers of America. Let us have less rush 
and hurly-burly and distraction and more time 
for real living, and, I am convinced, we shall 
have better homes and young folk more con- 
tent with them and happier in them. 

Preéminent among the needs of the day is 
a renewed pledge of fealty to the ideals for 
which our hero dead have given their lives— 
if the principles of humanity, justice, freedom 
and law observance are to prevail in the world. 
We of America are on trial. It is for us to 
show the world that freedom comes only 
through obedience. 

In America we are at the cross roads, as to 
law enforcement. There can be no negative 
conduct in relation to this great issue for all 
conduct is positive. We are either for, or we 
are against law observance, and law enforce- 
ment! Let us search our hearts and ask our- 
selves: Do our lives exemplify the professions 
of our lips? We must face this fact squarely. 
We must understand that the actions of each 
day answer for us this question, and have a 
very definite effect upon the national life of 
our day and time. Let it be understood that 
we can not pick and choose from among the 
laws those we will obey and those we will 
nullify in personal conduct. 

Based upon a nation-wide survey conducted 
during my three-year term of service now 
coming to a close, it is my deliberate opinion 
that the people of America will never repeal 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Nor do I think 
we should! I am, rather, steadfast in the 
opinion that as Daughters of the American 


Revolution—members of the largest women’s 
patriotic organization in the country—we 
should pledge ourselves not only to do what- 
soever we can to prevent the repeal of the 
amendment, but to do our utmost by precept 
and example to aid and assist in its observance 
and enforcement. Let me remind you that our 
Union; that our present security and progress 
are predicated upon loyalty to the law and 
obedience of the law—not only lip service but 
daily action! 

A welter of words and controversial claims 
are advanced by opponents and proponents of 
the Amendment, but a state compiled by in- 
surance statisticians, neither advocates nor op- 
ponents but impartial fact finders, is signifi- 
cant. In 1917, the death rate among policy 
holders from alcoholism was 4.9 percent for 
each 100,000. Five years later it was but 0.9 
percent, with the death rate due to such ail- 
ments as Bright’s and heart disease—both in- 
dicated in alcoholics—showing a correspond- 
ing decline. 

Moreover, all candid folk, whether friends 
or opponents of the Amendment, must agree 
that the increased purchasing power of the 
public, so general since the war, has in no 
small degree been due to the Amendment. 
Tremendous sums of money once spent for 
liquor have gone into other expenditures con- 
tributing to the great happiness, comfort and 
well-being of the national community. It is 
equally a matter of common knowledge that 
law enforcement without a militant public 
sentiment in support of it, is impossible. The 
community, after all, is the basis of the gov- 
ernment, and law can never be administered 
by government alone. The individual—you 
and I—must insure honest and loyal respect 
for law by assuming the full responsibility of 
good citizens in putting the law into effect. I 
am convinced that as a nation we are about 
to do this completely, enthusiastically and suc- 
cessfully. I am persuaded, moreover, that the 
American people have not lost their dis- 
tinguishing virtue, love of fair play and the 
square deal; and that they will neither sur- 
render nor retreat! 

Thrift has long been esteemed an American 
virtue. The World War gave the old idea a 
new significance and a new urge, and re- 
stressed a fact we seemed in danger of for- 
getting—that reckless and heedless spending 
is unintelligent. Daughters of the American 
Revolution are thoroughly committed to the 
opinion that as a nation and people we must 
earn, use and conserve with judgment, 
economy and thrift, if we are to realize the 
utmost that is desirable in comfort, happiness 
and financial independence. Such a practice 
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will tend not only toward present prosperity 
and future protection but will provide against 
the tragedy of dependence and want. 

By happy circumstance, the week of our 
Congress is coincident with “Tree Conserva- 
tion Week,” a campaign which continues to 
enlist the earnest support of our membership. 
Ably assisted by the generosity and valuable 
professional services of Mr. Martin L. Davey, 
and his corps of expert tree-life savers, 
Daughters of the American Revolution are 
saving to posterity at least one historic tree 
each year. This is a work in every way 
worthy of our continued interest, one which 
we hope may be extended and broadened in its 
scope. 

Since the first, America has been a staunch 
advocate of world peace. Daughters of the 
American Revolution are steadfast in the be- 
lief that while it is the manifest duty of every 
citizen to foster the cause of peace, both at 
home and abroad, it is nothing short of 
supremest folly and criminal negligence to fail 
or to neglect to see to it that our national de- 
fense is at all times entirely adequate to cope 
with any untoward emergency. This, we be- 
lieve, is an all inclusive insurance, entirely 
prudent and commendable. Our army and 
navy and air defense should at all times be 
so sufficient as to equipment and so efficient 
as to training as to form a protective nucleus 
capable of rapid expansion in time of need. 
In the memorable words of Daniel Webster, 
let me remind you that, “God grants liberty 
only to those who love it, and who are always 
ready to guard and defend it.” Through ade- 
quate preparedness shall.we best contribute to 
the peace of the world; keep faith with those 
who sleep in Flanders and its kindred battle- 
fields and righteously maintain the strength 
and glory of this Republic. 

Daughters of the American Revolution have 
given a strong impetus to the preservation 
of the nation’s vital records—historical docu- 
ments and papers. As a result of our patient, 
careful research, authentic visualization is 
given the interesting and inspiring life histories 
and heroic deeds of the past. 

Due to the foresight and effort of our 
organization those who travel over the historic 
trails and highways of the country may read 
with interest and pride the annals of our 
early days. Monuments and markers preserve 
for the traveller the storied tradition. His- 
toric sites and famous old houses have been 
determined and permanently marked by 
various states and chapters. In the vast open 
areas of the West as well as in the more 
densely populated East, the old pioneer trails 
and landmarks are being preserved and their 


stories of daring and hardship and heroism 
made part and parcel of the great American 
tradition. This activity will assist in keeping 
alive a splendid concept of the self-denial, love 
of liberty and righteousness which inspired 
those who had a part in the winning, the mak- 
ing, and the preservation of the American 
Union. 

As Daughters of the American Revolution 
ours is a proud heritage from our patriot 
ancestors of Revolutionary days. 

How best may we prove ourselves worthy 
descendants ? 

Shall it not be in contributing our utmost 
toward a better citizenship and a _ greater 
America—an America fearlessly maintained, 
valiantly defended and protected from the 
clutching, blood-lustful hand of the anarchist; 
an America cherishing by active law observ- 
ance and the maintenance of Christian ideals, 
the great principles of democracy and Con- 
stitutional government—principles upon which 
our Republic was founded and upon which it 
has so magnificently endured? 

On this day, reminiscent of Lexington and 
Concord, if our faith in the high purpose of 
our national ideals has weakened or wavered 
let the recollection of the courage and devotion 
of the men of 1775 teach us anew that “an 
ideal vowed is never lost.” May we draw 
inspiration from that recollection to re-conse- 
crate ourselves to the observance of the law, 
both in spirit and in deed. May we not only 
resolve to be, but in very truth become worthy 
citizens, united in effort to make our com- 
munities the dynamic units of self-govern- 
ment they were intended to be, and can be- 
come with a definite purpose and will to per- 
form on your part and mine. 

In speculating upon the ultimate growth, 
progress and destiny of our national Society, 
let us remember that most of our undertak- 
ings are purposely and quite invariably con- 
tinuing purposes. From their very nature they 
take on more and more concrete form as they 
develop and broaden in scope and usefulness. 
I trust that our civic and patriotic program 
will never become entirely fixed. Rather let 
it always be larger than city, state or section, 
yet flexible enough to be adaptable to time, 
circumstance, locality, state or national need. 

As individuals and as an organization we 
believe in the fundamental soundness of the 
social, economic, religious and educational life 
of America. We have trust and confidence 
in the men and women called to leadership in 
its national and communal activities. We 
have an abiding faith in the great heart of 
the American people. We believe in the 
permanence of the American government be- 
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cause of its justice and fairness in assuring 
to its “citizens both the right and the oppor- 
tunity to improve their personal condition.” 
And we believe in the institutions of America 
so admirably calculated to conserve the life, 
the liberty, the happiness and the property of 
the American citizen. 

When we behold the emblem of our country, 
the flag of the greatest nation in the world to- 
day, let us resolve, as did our Revolutionary 
forefathers, that it shall ever wave over a 
free and liberty-loving people; that it shall 
ever represent the highest ideals of manhood, 
the loftiest standards of womanhood—the 
purest principles of social democracy. May 
its folds, blessed by Almighty God and glori- 
fied by the blood of patriots, ever hold aloft 
the torch of freedom as a beacon light guid- 
ing mankind in its struggles for human free- 
dom and human advancement. 

Now, and always, it is my hope and my 
prayer for our beloved Society that God will 
give each of us some share in working out 
His eternal purpose; that He will fill our 
weakness with His strength; that He will 
touch our hearts with His Divine Love; that 
He will direct our footsteps—keep us in ways 
that are wise and happy; and teach us to hold 
fast the time-tested ideals cherished by our 
forefathers. May we ever be mindful that 
it is our duty righteously to defend the rights 
they maintained and bequeathed to us at so 
great a cost and so tremendous a sacrifice. 
Moreover, I pray that He will help us con- 
stantly to develop new resources of mind and 
spirit, so that we may be broadly visioned and 
generous to our neighbor’s point of view. 
Bless us that we may grow in Thy knowledge 
and power—and enable us as members and as 
an organization to render now and in the 
years that are to come a finer, a better service 
than it has been ours in the past to perform. 
Grant this, Dear Lord, I reverently ask, for 
Thy Name’s sake. Amen. 


Dedication of the ground on which will 
be built the new two-million-dollar au- 
ditorium, “Constitution Hall” occurred 
at the close of the morning session. The 
national officers and delegates marched 
from the auditorium to the music of the 
Girl Scouts Fife and Bugle Corps of 
Holyoke, Mass., to the site in the rear 
of the Administration Building. The 
plot to be dedicated had been marked off 
and tall American flags were placed at 
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intervals about it. The United States 
Army Band played patriotic airs before 
and during the dedicatory exercises. 
Prayer was offered by the Chaplain Gen- 
eral, after which the President General 
spoke briefly on the objects of the Hall 
and said it was named in tribute to the 
virtues of the Constitution of the United 
States. Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, pastor 
emeritus of the New York Avenue L'res- 
byterian Church, pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and the exercises were concluded 
by the singing of “America.” 

The afternoon session was given over 
to the reports of national officers. 

Enthusiastic applause greeted the in- 
teresting and comprehensive report of 
Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, as Presi- 
dent General and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Board of Management. She 
stated that the unexecelled standards of 
the Society’s work are those set for it 
by each officer and member, just as the 
work accomplished been that 
achieved by every individual Chapter and 
member. Since her term of office Mrs. 
Cook has attended a regular or special 
state conference or meeting in every 
state of the Union. Among the many 
achievements mentioned by Mrs. Cook 
was the tremendous growth of the So- 
ciety, which, from the four chapters and 
three hundred women constituting its 
membership within the first six months 
of the Society's inception (October 11, 
1890), it has now reached the sum total 
of 2164 chapters and 156,000 members. 
“Our Society has,” Mrs. Cook, 
“during this administration established 
chapters in Alaska, Panama Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, and London, England. We 
have, as well, chapters in Shanghai, 
China; Havana, Cuba; Paris, France; 
and in the Philippines. Our mem- 
bership has continued to increase at the 
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rate of about 1,000 new members a 
month.” 

A summary of the reports of the Na- 
tional Officers showed much detailed pa- 
triotic work done during the year. Mrs. 
James H. Stansfield, Registrar General, 
aroused applause by her business like 
report, which showed statistically the de- 
velopment of the Society and the great 
amount of work accomplished by her 
unflagging clerical staff. She stated that 
in the past three years 33,375 members 
had been admitted ; total number of new 
records verified, 6,174; total number of 
permits issued for insignias, bars, and 
recognition pins, 25,563; total number 
of supplemental papers verified, 5,791. 

In the report given by Mrs, Alfred 
Brosseau, ‘Treasurer General, it was 
shown that the financial affairs of the So- 
ciety are in a most flourishing condition, 
including a reduction of the debt on the 
Administration Building from $280,000 
to $45,000. The total receipts last year 
were $794,740.58. There was transferred 
from the current fund, $83,200 to the 
permanent or building fund. The total 
disbursement, including a $160,000 invest- 
ment of the Constitution Hall Fund, was 
$729,350.57, leaving a balance of $164,- 
QI1.22 in the treasury of the Society. 

Mrs. Frank H. Briggs, Recording Sec- 
retary General, reported that 30,760 
membership certificates had been issued 
in the past three years, while Mrs. 
George De Bolt, Historian General, 
stated in her report that 24 Lineage 
Books had been published during her 
term of office, and Volume 2 of the In- 
dex, which included Vol. 41 to 80 of the 
Lineage Books, a valuable compilation, 
requiring the untiring work and coopera- 
tion of her efficient office staff. 


According to the interesting report of 
Mrs. Larz Anderson, Librarian General, 
over 8,000 persons from all parts of the 
country have visited the library at Me- 
morial Continental Hall in search of in- 
formation, while the following states 
lead in contributions of money: New 
York, $642.84; Massachusetts, $414.85; 
Pennsylvania, $246.30; District of Co- 
lumbia, $210.65. The total amount as 
reported by state librarians is $4,075.00. 

The following states lead in contribu- 
tions of books: New York, 86; Penn- 
sylvania, 81; Massachusetts, 76; District 
of Columbia, 45. 

A report received with enthusiasm was 
that of Mrs. William S, Walker, Organ- 
izing Secretary General, whose work in 
the formation of chapters has been out- 
standing. During the past year, Mrs. 
Walker stated, there were 115 organizing 
regents appointed, 17 re-appointed and 
2 cancelled; chapters authorized, 27; 
those disbanded, 7; others incorporated 
in order to hold property, 11; chapters 
organized, 111; permits for national offi- 
cers, state regents, ex-state regents and 
organizing regents, 419; charters issued. 
30; and commissions issued to state and 
state vice regents, 54. 

Gifts of valuable antiques were re- 
ceived in the past year, according to the 
report of the Curator General, Mrs. 
Charles S. Whitman, among them two 
clocks, a very valuable large Sheffield 
tray, bearing the mark of Dixon; valua- 
ble manuscripts and additions to the 
Walker collection of autographs and 
many others too numerous to mention in 
this short space. 

In her farewell report to the Congress, 
Mrs. Shumway, Corresponding Secre- 
tary General, stated that the Manual for 
Immigrants have been distributed in the 
following languages: English—83,085 ; 
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Spanish—4,682; Italian—19,861; Hun- 
garian—4,100; Polish—20,959; Yiddish 
—6,550; French—4,932; German— 
8,778; Russian—17,142; Greek—4,564; 
Swedish—4,943 ; Portuguese—4,013; 
Lithuanian—-2,172; Norwegian—1,845; 
Bohemian—68 3. 

In summing up the work in her office 
during the past three years, two items 
deserved special mention: the demand 
for application blanks, numbering 243,- 
417, and the distribution to immigrants of 
651,966 Manuals. 

A brilliant scene was awaiting Presi- 
dent Coolidge, when he arrived at the 
Washington Auditorium at the Monday 
night session, in an audience which filled 
every seat and overflowed into the hall- 
ways outside. On the platform were 
gathered many notables—diplomats, high 
government officials and the distin- 
guished officers of the National Society. 


The Marine Band played “Hail To The 


Chief,” as the President entered, es- 
corted by his naval and military aides 
and Mrs. Alexander Ennis Patton, 
Chairman in charge of the platform. 
The President’s address follows in full. 


Coming to address the Thirty-fifth Conti- 
nental Congress of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution re- 
minds me that I have had that privilege several 
times in the past. You represent one of the 
most distinguished patriotic orders of our 
Nation in cherishing the memory of the people 
and the record of the events of the great 
struggle which resulted in American independ- 
ence. It is a marked honor to be invited to 
speak in your presence. But I do not wish to 
be the sole recipient of such opportunity. Per- 
haps you might profit by some change in the 
future. In a fresh view of a great period, ani- 
mated by a great purpose, consecrated by a 
great result, you are more likely to secure a 
much larger inspiration. 

In Massachusetts the 19th of April is known 
as Patriots Day. It is honored and set apart. 
The whole Nation is coming more and more 
to observe it. As the time lengthens from the 
occurrences of 1775, its significance becomes 
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more apparent and its importance more real. 
It stands out as one of the great days in his- 
tory, not because it can be said the American 
Revolution actually began there, but because 
on that occasion it became apparent that the 
patriots were determined to defend their rights. 

The Revolutionary period has always ap- 
peared to me to be significant for three definite 
reasons: The people of that day had ideals 
for the advancement of human welfare. They 
kept their ideals within the bounds of what 
was practical, according to the results of past 
experience. They did not hesitate to make the 
necessary sacrifice to establish those ideals in 
a workable form of political institutions. As I 
have examined the record of your society, I 
believe that it is devoted to the same principles 
of practical idealism enshrined in institutions 
by sacrifice. 

This is but the natural inheritance of those 
who are descended from Revolutionary times. 
In this day, with our broadened view of the 
importance of women in working out the 
destiny of mankind, there will be none to deny 
that as there were fathers in our Republic so 
there were mothers. If they did not take part 
in the formal deliberations, yet by their ab:ding 
faith they inspired and encouraged the men; 
by their sacrifice they performed their part in 
the struggle out of which came our country. 
We read of the flaming plea of Hannah 
Arnett, which she made on a dreary day in 
December, 1776, when Lord Cornwallis, vic- 
torious at Fort Lee, held a strategic positicn in 
New Jersey. A group of the Revolutionists, 
weary and discouraged, were discussing the 
advisability of giving up the struggle. Casting 
aside the proprieties which forbade a woman 
to interfere in the counsels of men, Hannah 
Arnett proclaimed her faith. In eloquent 
words, which at once shamed and stung to 
action, she convinced her husband and his com- 
panions that righteousness must win. Who 
has not heard of Molly Pitcher whose heroic 
services at the Battle of Monmouth helped 
the sorely tried army of George Washington! 
We have been told of the unselfish devotion of 
the women who gave their own warm gar- 
ments to fashion clothing for the suffering 
Continental Army during that bitter winter at 
Valley Forge. The burdens of the war were 
not all borne by the men. 

Such a record made it eminently fitting that 
in the course of time there should be founded 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Starting in 1890, small in numbers but great 
in purpose, it is little wonder your society has 
grown great in membership and _ influence. 
From 4 chapters and 390 members at the end 
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of the first six months, it has reached a total 
enrollment of more than 156,000, and a chapter 
roll of over 2,000. In recent years there have 
been periods when new members have been 
taken in at the rate of 1,000 a month. Truly, 
a powerful force for good in our country— 
such a body of high-minded women with such 
a heritage of sacrifice and devotion to an ideal! 
What possibilities for future service rest in 
such a devoted body of citizens! 

I have been reading your constitution and 
considering the objects of your society there 
set forth. It declares your purpose: 

“To perpetuate the memory and spirit of the 
men and women who achieved American in- 
dependence, by the acquisition and protection 
of historical spots, and the erection of monu- 
ments * * *,.” 

How well this has been carried out is known 
to all who have visited such spots. That it 
has been done is a reason for your existence. 
Who can measure the inspiration that may be 
drawn from such symbols of heroic deeds! 

You have encouraged research into Revolu- 
tionary history, published the results, aided in 
the preservation of documents and relics, of 
the individual service records of soldiers and 
patriots. You have promoted the celebration 
of patriotic anniversaries. Worthy acts of 


service to the Nation, each and every one! 


You undertake to promote institutions for 
the diffusion of knowledge to the end that 
there may be developed “the largest capacity 
for performing the duties of American citi- 
zens.” You have added to your endeavors of 
this character the very practical and necessary 
work of helping the foreign born to under- 
stand and acquire the full benefit of living in 
America. 

But it is the third and last, and the most im- 
portant, paragraph of your declaration of pur- 
pose that arouses the keenest interest. In it 
you say it shall be your endeavor: 

“To cherish, maintain, and extend the insti- 
tutions of American freedom, to foster true 
patriotism and love of country, and to aid in 
securing for mankind all the blessings of 
liberty.” These are principles worthy of the 
best support that the country can give. Yet, 
it is not beyond the capacity of the humblest 
citizen to make some contribution for their 
establishment. However exalted is the con- 
ception of our institutions, they are not be- 
yond the reach of the common run of people. 
They are ideal, but they are practical. They 
rest on the every-day virtues—honesty, in- 
dustry, and thrift. As the overwhelming mass 
of our people are thoroughly loyal to these 
principles, we can feel a warrantec assurance 
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that the foundations of our institutions are 
secure. 

But while we are justified in the assumption 
that the heart of the people is sound, and that 
they are moved by worthy motives, it can not 
be denied that we always have and do now 
suffer from many minor afflictions. That 
would be disturbing if one did not realize that 
more serious maladies have been met and 
overcome in the past, and that there is every 
reason to believe that our people have sufficient 
character to meet the requirements of the pres- 
ent day. 

Our Republic gives to its citizens greater 
opportunities, and under it they have achieved 
greater blessings than ever came to any other 
people. It is exceedingly wholesome to stop 
and contemplate that undisputed fact from 
time to time. Then, it is necessary to con- 
template the inescapable corollary that the en- 
joyment and perpetuation of these conditions 
necessarily lay upon our people the obligation 
of a corresponding service and sacrifice. Citi- 
zenship in America is not a private enterprise, 
but a public function. Although I have indi- 
cated that it is my firm conviction that this 
requirement will be met, it can not be denied 
that if it is not met disaster will overtake the 
whole fabric of our institutions. 

Our very success and prosperity have 
brought with them their own perils. It can not 
be denied that in the splendor and glamour 
of our life the moral sense is sometimes 
blinded. It can not be disputed that in too 
many quarters there is a lack of reverence for 
authority and of obedience to law. Such oc- 
currences are sporadic and produce their own 
remedy. When society finds that its life and 
property are in peril from evildoers, it is very 
quick to organize its forces for its own pro- 
tection. That can not fail to be done in our 
country, for our people as a whole are thor- 
oughly law-abiding. 

It is not in violence and crime that our 
greatest danger lies. These evils are so per- 
fectly apparent that they very quickly arouse 
the moral power of the people for their sup- 
pression. A far more serious danger lurks 
in the shirking of those responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, where the evil may not be so notice- 
able but is more insidious and likely to be 
more devastating. 

We live in a republic. A vital principle of 
that form of government is representation. 
More and more as our population increases it 
becomes necessary for the people to express 
their will through their duly chosen delegates. 
If we are to maintain the principle that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
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consent of the governed, if we are to have any 
measure of self-government, if the voice of 
the people is to rule, if representatives are 
truly to reflect the popular will, it is altogether 
necessary that in each election there should be 
a fairly full participation by all the qualified 
voters. 

This is very far from being the case in re- 
cent years. Since 1880 there has been a 
marked increase in the tendency to remain 
away from the polls on the part of those en 
titled to vote. But, despite a steady decline 
in the vote in the five presidential elections in 
the period 1880-1896, there was a voting aver- 
age of 80 per cent. Out of every 100 persons 
entitled to vote 80 went to the polls. For the 
last two presidential elections the average has 
been less than 50 per cent, and that in the face 
of a sincere effort on the part of numerous 
organizations to get out the vote. In _ this 
effort it is reported many Daughters of the 
American Revolution took part. From _ its 
early inception the town meeting, featuring 
New England life, an example of pure 
democracy, was generally well attended. 
Although representative government did not 
originate here, our form of representative 
democracy is our own product. The national 
election day was fixed in the Constitution, and 


most of the States accepted that first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November as the day 
upon which the voters should choose their local 


officials. Election day in the olden times was 
generally considered more or less sacred—one 
to be devoted to the discharge of the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. 

In the intervening years customs and habits 
have changed. Opportunities for recreation 
have increased. Our entire mode of life has 
been recast through invention, the great 
growth of cities, and for other reasons. Un- 
doubtedly, this has been responsible in no 
small measure for the widespread disregard on 
the part of so many of our citizens of the 
privilege and duty of voting. But back of 
these conditions there are probably some 
deeper and more fundamental reasons. 

It was hoped that giving the vote to women 
would arouse a more general interest in the 
obligations of election day. That has not yet 
proved to be the case. The presidential elec- 
tion in 1920 was the first after the adoption 
of the universal suffrage amendment. There 
is no way to divide the total vote cast by men 
and women. But, after that election some 
rather complicated calculations were made 
based on the assumpticn that the accession of 
women might be presumed to double the vote. 
The calculators reached the conclusion that 
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of the approximate 27,000,000 votes cast only 
37 per cent represented the votes of women. 
Some say the percentage of feminine vote was 
greater in 1924. Others say it was less. 

I am not disposed to accept these conclu- 
sions as altogether fair to the women. And 
it stands to reason that it would take some 
time for them to become used to exercising 
the privilege which had belonged to the men of 
this country for many generations. 

It is not my purpose to draw any distinction 
between the men and the women as to the ex- 
tent to which they take advantage of their 
privilege and perform their duty at the ballot 
box. But rather it is my idea to call your 
attention to the startling fact that in the last 
two presidential elections barely 50 per cent of 
those qualified to vote have done so. In the 
senatorial elections in off years the voting per- 
centage is much smaller. 

A published study of the senatorial vote of 
1922 revealed some astonishing facts. In not 
a few of the States the total vote cast for 
senatorial candidates was less than 50 per cent 
of the total possible vote. In not a single case 
did the successful candidate secure anywhere 
near a majority of the total possible vote. 
There was one State in which the percentage 
was 42 and another in which it was 33. From 
that it ran down sharply to certain States 
where the candidates elected received as low 
as 7, 9, or 10 per cent of the total possible 
vote. 

If we are to keep our representative form 
of government and to maintain the principle 
that the majority shall rule, it behooves us 
to take some drastic action to arouse the 
voters of this country to a greater interest in 
their civic duties on election day. Many 
remedies have been proposed, from disfran- 
chisement to criminal action. The most practi- 
cal, I believe, however, is for all bodies of men 
and women interested in the welfare of this 
country to join together under some efficient 
form of organization to correct this evil which 
has been coming on us for more than 40 years, 
but which within the last decade has become 
most acute. 

Having in mind the poor showing made in 
the presidential election of 1920, an effort was 
made to get out a larger participation on elec- 
tion day in 1924. Such prominent bodies as 
the National Civic Federation, the National 
League of Women Voters, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and a large 
number of other organizations, business as 
well as civic, each in its own way, attempted 
to get people to the polls. Members of the 
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Daughters of the American Revolution took 
part as individuals but not as an organization, 
I understand. When the vote was counted it 
was found the percentage of vote cast was 
very little greater in 1924 than in 1920. One 
of those most earnestly interested in the move- 
ment writing about it later said: 

“Was it a tragedy or was it a farce—the re- 
sult of the great and more or less spectacular 
campaign by voluntary organizations to ‘Get 
Out the Vote’?” Despite all this effort the 
percentage of those voting was barely 50. The 
question naturally arises, Had it not been for 
all this work would not the decline have 
reached an extraordinary and a humiliatingly 
low point The very fact that there was little 
net increase after all the self-sacrificing and 
disinterested work would seem to show clearly 
the growing strength of the tendency to remain 
away from the polls on election day. 

Led by our example, country after country 
in various parts of the world has adopted a 
representative form of government and ex- 
tended its franchise for the election of parlia- 
mentary bodies. There was a time when 
America led the world in getting out the vote. 
It is not pleasant to find that now we have 
dropped far behind some of the other nations 
in our participation in popular elections. We 
are told that 82 per cent of the men and women 
qualified to vote went to the polls in the 
parliamentary elections in England and Wales 
in 1922. The British electorate is maintaining 
a voting average of 60 per cent better than 
ours. In Germany in 1920 the vote approxi- 
mated 75 per cent of the total electorate. And 
it is estimated that in 1924 this was increased 
to 82 per cent. In 1921 in Canada, in voting 
for members of the lower House of Parlia- 
ment, a little over 70 per cent of the voting 
population participated. Over a period of 21 
years Australia has maintained an average of 
somewhat better than 70 per cent. The per- 
centage in Italy in 1923 was 64. 

The perilous aspect of this situation lies in 
its insidiousness. With the broadening of 
popular powers, the direct election of prac- 
tically all public officials, and the direct nomi- 
nation of most of them, there is no oppor- 
tunity for an expression of the public will 
except at the ballot box. It is perfectly evi- 
dent that all those who have selfish interests 
will go to the polls and will be active and 
energetic in securing support for their pro- 
posals and their candidates. The average voter 
supports what he believes to be the public 
interest. Unless they appear on election day 
that interest will go unrepresented. 

As our resources increase, as the relation- 
ship between individuals becomes more intri- 
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cate, the Government becomes more and more 
important. We do not need to fear a frontal 
attack upon it. Whenever the public scents 
that it is in danger, they will be quick enough 
to give it adequate support. It is only the ap- 
proach of some silent and unrecognized peril 
that needs to give us alarm. Such a situation 
will develop if the Government ceases to repre- 
sent the people because the public has become 
inarticulate. We are placing our reliance on 
the principle of self-government. We expect 
there will be mistakes, but they will be the 
mistakes which the people themselves make, 
because they control their own Government. 
But if the people fail to vote, a government 
will be developed which is not their govern- 
ment. 

This is not a partisan question, 
patriotic question Your society, which is 
organized “to cherish, maintain, and extend 
the institutions of American freedom,” may 
well take a leading part in arousing public 
sentiment to the peril that arises when the 
average citizen fails to vote. The women of 
the country ought to be especially responsive 
to an appeal from you. I feel quite certain 
that with the men it would be almost irre- 
sistible. The American people have been espe- 
cially responsive in meeting the requirements 
of taxation. They ought to be even more re- 
sponsive in meeting the requirements of vot- 
ing. The whole system of American Gov- 
ernment rests on the ballot box. Unless citi- 
zens perform their duties there, such a system 
of government is doomed to failure. 


but a 


Mrs. Coolidge was not with the Presi- 
dent, much to the disappointment of the 


delegates. After his own speech was 
concluded President Coolidge remained 
until Miss Marie Tiffany, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, com- 
pleted her group of songs which he gen- 
erously applauded. As he retired from 
the platform the great audience rose 
spontaneously from its seats and gave 
him another ovation. 

The ambassador of France, M. Beren- 
ger, was next presented to the audience. 
The envoy in a brief but entertaining 
speech told the delegates that of all the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the French republic was the oldest be- 
cause it came into being as the direct re- 
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sult of the the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which preceded the declaration of 
the Rights of Men by 13 years. 

On the other hand, the Ambassador 
claimed that the American Revolution 
was the Daughter of France not only “be- 
cause of the French fleets of Ternay and 
of de Grasse, the French armies of Ro- 
chambeau and of Lafayette, but perhaps 
even more it was the philosophical and 
social doctrines of Voltaire and of Rous- 
seau which influenced Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Adams and Washington to become 
the emancipators of the colonies. Some 
of the powerful rays of light from 
France shone in the rising sun of Amer- 
ican independence. 

“Are we not thus members of a second 
fraternity?” continued the Ambassador. 
“Are we not twice brothers and sisters? 
Without your ancestors, we might not 
have become republicans, but without 
ours, you might not have been free. 
Drawn together by our common origin, 
we are even more closely united by our 
common aspirations.” 

The address of Hon, Nicholas Long- 
worth, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was notable for its striking 
phrases and the unalterable opposition he 
expressed to the entrance of the United 
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States into the League of Nations or 
“association with any of its recognized 
and directed agencies.” 

The concluding speaker of the evening 
was United States Senator David A. 
Reed of Pennsylvania. 

The Senator told the delegates that the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
is a living monument to the heroism and 
spirit of the men of ’76 the Society was 
organized to honor. “The men of ’76,” 
exclaimed the Senator, “gave as much, 
if not more, thought to duty than they 
did to their rights, and it is the task of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion to keep alive that spirit today. Keep 
alive the memories of these ancestors of 
yours by preserving racial solidarity, 
self-reliance and self-defense.” 

In conclusion the Senator informed the 
delegates that their revolutionary ances- 
tors would have laughed to scorn the 
pacifists and pink theorists of today, and 
that he honored them for their virile 
doctrines of preparedness and national 
service, 

The invocation and benediction were 
pronounced by the Rev. Charles Erdman, 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, 

(To be concluded in June magazine) 


Last National Number Assigned 222,830 Registrar 
General Reports 


HERE was one Real Daughter, Mrs. Mahala Wells Huff of 
Louisa, Kentucky, among the 11,689 applicants admitted to the 


Society this past year. 


There have been 2,345 supplemental papers 


approved, making a total of 14,025 papers verified, including 2,600 
new records. The last National Number assigned is 222,830. 
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Blount Home, 1791, Knoxville, Tennessee 


By KATE WHITE 


HEN WILLIAM BLOUNT was governor of the Territory South of the Ohio River his 

home was the official and social center of the territory and later the birthplace of the 

State of Tennessee. The house is situated on Hill Street and State Avenue, with a fine 

view of the Tennessee River and the great Smoky Mountains. Here came the mighty chiefs 

of the Cherokee Nation to meet Governor Blount and smoke the pipe of peace, and form the Treaty 

of the Holston. Governor Blount and his wife had brought with them many of the first luxuries of 

home furnishing then seen in Tennessee. Around the wide hearth of the large chimney sat many a 
notable person from outlying States. 


The Spanish grandee from Florida doffed his glittering plumed hat when he entered the door, 
and the suave French diplomat from Louisiana did the same; here Mrs. Blount, the first lady of the 
Territory, dispensed gracious hospitality at the social affairs of the period, spinning, weaving, 
quilting and knitting parties, serving candy made of honey and molasses, big pound cake with home- 
made wines and the famous Tennessee French brandy. The Holston Treaty was signed just back of 
the Blount homestead, on the river bank, and 1,200 Indians squatted around while about twenty white 
men stood beside the Governor. The Indians kept up a solemn chant during the ceremonies which 
accompanied the event. 


The Bonny Kate Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution has purchased the 
home place for $31,500.00, and are making desperate efforts to acquire this amount so as to preserve 
the most hostorical building standing in the State of Tennessee. 
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National Officers Elected at the 35th 


Continental Congress 


HE national officers of the National 

Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution elected at the 35th 
Continental Congress held in the Wash- 
ington Auditorium, Washington, D. C., 
April 19 to 24, 
1926, were wo- 
men of tried 
and proven 
service who 
will carry for- 
ward the work 
of the Society 
inamanner 
worthy of the 
splendid group 
of national offi- 
cials they have 
succeeded, 

Mrs. Alfred 
J. Brosseau, of 
Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and Green- 
wich, Connecti- 
cut, the new 
President Gen- 
eral, needs little 
introduction to 
the members of 
the Daughters 
of the Amer- 
ican Revolu- 
tion, for her service as Treasurer Gen- 
eral and also as Chairman of the Bond 
Committee for Constitution Hall has been 
most conspicuous. Under her regime it 
is safe to predict still greater achieve- 
ment for the organization, and as she is 
a great believer in cooperation and effi- 
ciency, the wheels of government of the 


society are certain to run smoothly. 
Mrs. Brosseau has had an interesting 
life story, Three States may claim her 
for their own, for she was born in Illinois, 
near Moline, where she was brought up 
and educated, 
while most of 
her married 
life was spent 
in Michigan, 
and some years 
ago she went to 
Greenwich, 
Connecticut, 
where she is a 
popular me m- 
ber of the de- 
lightful colony 
there. 
Although 
born in the 
Middle W est, 
Mrs. Bros- 
seau's parents 
and ancestors 
were from 
Maine and 
Massachusetts, 
reaching back 


MRS. ADAM WYANT, TREASURER GENERAL in descent to 


the founding of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

Her church affiliations are with the 
Congregational Church and she is a 
woman of strong friendships, convictions 
and an earnest worker, genial and pleas- 
ing of personality and possessed with a 
high sense of the great possibilities for 
patriotism and national service for the 
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Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The keynote of 
harmony she struck in her elec- 
tion will be maintained through- 
out her administration. 

As a Daughter, Mrs. Bros- 
seau’s record has been notable. 
It began when she joined the 
Mary Little Deere Chapter of 
Moline, Illinois. She was an 
early member of the Society, 
her national number being 8730. 
About twenty years ago Mrs. 
Brosseau organized the Han- 
nah Tracy Grant Chapter of 
Albion, Michigan, and was a 
member of it until one year ago, 
when she was transferred to the 


MRS. SAMUEL WILLIAMS EARLE, 
RECORDING — GEN- 
AL. 
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MRS. ELI A. HELMICK, 
REGISTRAR GENERAL 


Putnam Hill Chapter of Green- 
wich, Connecticut, where she 
makes her present home. 

Mrs. Brosseau served as State 
Secretary of the Michigan 
Daughters for three years and 
was also Chairman of Trans- 
portation Committee for a like 
number of years. Her work as 
Chairman of the Ellis Island 
Committee during the two past 
administrations has won high 
praise, not only from the 
Daughters, but from Govern- 
ment officials as well. 

Mrs. Brosseau, who was 
Miss Grace Lincoln Hall, mar- 
ried Mr. Alfred J. Brosseau, of 
Moline, Ill., now President of 
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© Harris & Ewing 
MRS. HERBERT M. LORD, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
GENERAL. 
the Mack Truck Company, in 
1899. Mr. Brosseau was in 
Washington during the 35th 
Continental Congress and wit- 
nessed his wife's elevation to 
the highest office in the gift of 
the Society. 

The South contributed the 
Chaplain General to the new ad- 
ministration — Mrs. Matthew 
Brewster, a churchwoman of 
splendid standing in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, whose devo- 
tion to the Episcopal Church in 
her community has been so 
marked that she has attended a 
number of national conventions 
of that communion. 


Before her marriage she was 
Miss Buncombe Rogers and the 
daughter of Judge Walter H. 
Rogers, senior judge of the 
Court of Appeals of the State 
of Louisiana, and his wife, 
Elizabeth Jane Little Goelet, of 
Buncombe Hall, North Caro- 
lina, the home of her great- 
grandfather, Colonel Edward 
Buncombe, an officer on the 
staff of General Washington, 
who equipped and maintained 
an entire regiment on his plan- 
tation until called into service 
in the Revolutionary War. 

Mrs. Brewster has been an 
active member of the National 


MRS. MATTHEW BREWSTER, 
CURATOR GENERAL. 
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Photo by Bachrach 


MISS ALICE LOUISE McDUFFEE, 
HISTORIAN GENERAL, 


Society for many years; first a 
member of the Mobile Chapter, 
while her husband, Dr. Brew- 
ster, was rector for eighteen 
years of Christ Church; she 
also organized Under Five 
Flags Chapter and was its Re- 
gent until Dr. Brewster ac- 
cepted a call to St. Andrews 
Church, in New Orleans. Be- 
fore leaving Mobile she was 
made Honorary Regent of the 
Chapter. 

Mrs. Brewster immediately 
identified herself with the Spirit 
of ’76 Chapter and is now its 
Vice Regent. 

From a long line of Colonial 
ancestors, she is a Colonial 


Dame through the service of 
Andrew Cannon, of New York, 
and Major Charles Moore, of 
North Carolina, and a member 
of the Iluguenot Society of 
South Carolina. She has one 
son, who belongs to the Order 
of the Cincinnati through his 
great, great grandfather, Col- 
onel Edward Buncombe. 

A close friend of the retiring 
Chaplain General, our beloved 
Mrs. Rhett Goode, Mrs. Brew- 
ster will keep alight the holy 
flame of belief in God which 
distinguishes this great Amer- 
ican society. 


The high mark in organizing 


MRS. HORACE M. FARNHAM, 
LIBRARIAN GENERAL. 
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set by Mrs. William Sherman 
Walker, retiring Organizing 
Secretary General, of Seattle, 
Washington, will be maintained 
by her successor, Mrs. Lowell 
Fletcher Hobart, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mrs. Hobart has served 
in many important positions 
both in and out of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Three times she was Re- 
gent of the Cincinnati Chapter, 
the only person to be so hon- 
ored. In the State Society she 
served first as Vice Regent and 
then for the past three years as 
State Regent. She is a genealo- 
gist of ability, and held the 
office of state secretary of the 


MRS. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
CURATOR GENERAL. 
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MRS. LOWELL F. HOBART, 
ORGANIZING SECRETARY 

GENERAL. 


Mayflower Descendants. She 
was first Vice President of the 
National American Legion aux- 
iliary and senior Vice President 
of the International Federation, 
having declined the presidency 
because of illness in her family. 
During the past month Mrs. 
Hobart has been appointed to 
serve on the Ohio Commission 
for the Sesquicentennial with 
the Governor and three others, 


she being the only woman ap- 


pointed on the commission. 
The Middle West gave 
another experienced officer in 
Mrs. Samuel Williams Earle, 
Regent of the Chicago Chapter, 
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who became the Recording Secretary 
General in the recent elections, The Chi- 
cago Chapter is one of the oldest in the 
society and now has nearly eight hundred 
members. Mrs. Earle has been a mem- 
ber of the New Auditorium Committee ; 
served on the Credential Committee last 
year and is a member of the Philippine 
Scholarship Committee. She has at- 
tended many Continental Congresses and 
has always stood for constructive meas- 
ures. She is past President and Hon- 
orary President of the United States 
Daughters of 1812 and belongs to many 
other patriotic societies and organizations. 

A leader in welfare work for girls in 
Chicago, Mrs. Earle has served on many 
important committees for women’s clubs 
and societies in Chicago. Her husband 
was a descendant of Roger Williams. 

The important post of Treasurer Gen- 
eral went to Pennsylvania this year, for 
Mrs. Adam M, Wyant, wife of Repre- 
sentative Wyant, was placed in this office. 

Mrs. Wyant was born at Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, the daughter of Anna Moore 
and Lucien W. Doty, her father for 
thirty years being Presiding Judge of 
Westmoreland County and was widely 
known as a jurist of note. 

After her parents removed to Greens- 
burg in 1909, Miss Katherine Doty mar- 
ried Adam M. Wyant, of Greensburg, a 
lawyer and business man who has repre- 
sented the 31st Pennsylvania District in 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives for three terms. They have two 
children, Anna Moore and Adam M. 
Wyant, Jr. 

Mrs. Wyant has always been interested 
in welfare and civic work and during the 
war was Chairman of War Savings 
Stamps for Westmoreland County, also 
Treasurer of the society, which carried 
on the canteen work for Greensburg for 
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the relief of the soldiers passing through 
Pennsylvania, 

It is worthy of mention that Mrs. 
Wyant has been actively connected with 
the financial interests of most of the 
societies and organizations with which 
she has been identified, She has worked 
for the Home for the Aged in Greens- 
burg, and since coming to Washington 
was treasurer of the Congressional Club 
for two years, putting it on a sound 
business basis. 

Mrs. Wyant is of Mayflower ancestry 
and is devoted to the work of the Na- 
tional Society. She has given outstand- 
ing service for the past three Continental 
Congresses as the Chairman of the 
House Committee. Her ability 
especially along the lines of organization 
and finance. 

The Army is represented on the new 
National Officer list by two interesting 
women, Mrs. Herbert M. Lord, the Cor- 
responding Secretary General, and Mrs. 
Eli A, Helmick, the Registrar General. 

Mrs, Lord is the wife of General Lord, 
Director of the United States Budget. 
She was born in Thomaston, Maine, and 
is a member of the General Henry Knox 
Chapter of that town, although she has 
been a resident of the National Capital 
for twelve years, during which period she 
has been prominently identified with the 
National Society. For three years she 
was Secretary of the Auditing Committee 
and during the past three years she has 
served as National Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Historical and Literary Reci- 
procity. 

Mrs. Lord is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants, tracing her lineage back to Henry 
Sampson and Miles Standish, members of 
the Mayflower party. She is also Presi- 
dent of the Knox Memorial Association, 
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which is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Maine for the purpose of 
erecting a suitable memorial to General 
Henry Knox, Washington’s Chief of Ar- 
tillery and the first Secretary of the War 
and Navy. Mrs. Lord has never before 
been a candidate for office. 

Mrs. Eli A. Helmick, the Registrar 
General, has had a splendid training for 
that position, having given much time to 
genealogical research, and has served for 
several years as Regent of the Army and 
Navy Chapter in Washington, She is a 
member and officer of the League of 
American Pen Women and has a history 
of Jamestown, Rhode Island, ready for 
the press. She is a devout Episcopalian. 
She married Eli A. Helmick, now In- 
spector General of the Army. They have 
three children—two sons, both officers in 
the regular army ; a married daughter and 
four grandchildren. 

Mrs. Helmick, who was before her 
marriage Elizabeth Allen Clarke, was 
born in Charleston, South Carolina. On 
her father’s side of the ancestral tree 
are branches of the Clarke running back 
to the time of Henry VIII, of which John 
Clarke, the Founder, Scholar and Divine 
was one, Marsh of Vermont, Wright of 
Vermont and Rhode Island, Bailey, Chaf- 
fee of Hingham and Rehobeth (which 
included the Bliss, Hunt, Carpenter, Wat- 
ren families), Munroe which runs back 
through the Scotch avenues to Donald 
and the ancient House of Fowlis, 1054, 
Underwood (including the Peckhams and 
Coggeshall families of Rhode Island) ; 
on her mother’s side the tree bears 
branches of the Gardiner, of Yorkshire, 
England (coming to America in 1601), 
Taylor of New York, Howland (whose 
John came over in the Mayflower, and 
married into the Tilley, Newland, Sher- 
man, Wilson families), Allen (including 
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Watson, Jeffrey, Kirby, and Greene), 
Dyer (including Mary Dyer who was 
burned in Boston Common for being a 
Quaker), Eldred, Reynolds, Eldridge, 
Wanton, Cottrell, 

Miss Alice Louise McDuffee, the new 
Historian General, is no stranger to the 
National Board of Management for she 
served on it as Vice President General 
from Michigan, 1922-1925, and she has 
been in charge of the Americanization 
work for the Society since 1920, having 
been Vice Chairman of Patriotic Educa- 
tion for three years and, when it became 
a separate committee in 1923, she was 
made National Chairman of Americaniza- 
tion. At the request of the State Regent 
of Michigan, in celebration of the thirty- 
five years of its existence, Miss McDuffee 
compiled a history of the National So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, which was printed by the State So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion of Michigan. 

Miss McDuffee was a charter member 
of her Chapter, joining the Society in 
1904 and being elected Regent of the 
Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter of Kala- 
mazoo in 1913. She was made State Di- 
rector of Michigan in 1914 and she served 
as State Vice Regent, 1915-1919, and as 
State Regent from 1919 to 1922. 

Miss McDuffee was decorated by the 
King of the Serbs, Croates and Slovenes 
with the Cross of Charity for work ac- 
complished through the Michigan Daugh- 
ters in behalf of the Serbian war or- 
phans. She graduated from Smith Col- 
lege, later taking her Master of Arts 
degree and specializing in history and lit- 
erature. 


Miss McDuffee is well known as an 
able executive, a woman of clear vision 
and sound judgment, and her loyalty to 


Re 


the National Society has made her an in- 
spiring leader. 

To the important post of Reporter 
General to the Smithsonian Institution 
comes Mrs. Gerald Livingston Schuyler 
of Colorado. That State is justly proud 
of Mrs, Schuyler, for she has served with 
ability in various capacities ; Chapter Re- 
gent four years, State Chairman of Patri- 
otic Education, and three terms as State 
Regent, when, during the World War, 
she was an active member of the War 
Relief Service Committee of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; Pub- 
licity Chairman of the State Council of 
Defence and secretary of the local Paitri- 
otic League. During her term as Vice 
President General in the National Society, 
she was Vice Chairman of the Insignia 
Committee, 

Mrs. Schuyler has also served in vari- 
ous State offices of the United States 
Daughters of 1812 and the Society of 
Colonial Dames of America. She was 
born in Westchester County, New York, 
graduated from Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s 
school, New York City, and upon her 
marriage made her home in Denver, Colo- 
rado, where she became a_ prominent 
member of the Denver Chapter in 1899, 
her national number being 29,744. 

An ideal choice for Curator General 
has been made in the election of Mrs. 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, wife of former 
Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, 
for she is one of the best known collectors 
of Americana and is thoroughly familiar 
with that subject, having studied at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. She is one of the directors of the 
American Wing of that Institution. Mrs. 
Frelinghuysen has been interested in his- 
torical relics and antiques for years and 
comes to her new position with a wealth 
of correct information and enthusiasm. 
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Before her marriage she was Emily 
Brewster, of Rochester, N. Y. She is a 
member of the General Frelinghuysen 
Chapter of Raritan, New Jersey. 

During the World War, Mrs. Freling- 
huysen was active in Red Cross work 
and has always given her support gener- 
ously to philanthropic and patriotic move- 
ments in the National Capital and New 
Jersey. 

The Library of Memorial Continental 
Hall has gained an ardent enthusiast in 
the newly elected Librarian General, Mrs. 
Horace M. Farnham, of Vermont. Mrs. 
‘arnham was born and has always lived 
in Vermont within the shadow of the 
State Capital. Her grandparents were 
prominent in the Society of Friends and 
donated the land on which was built the 
first Quaker meeting house in that State. 
Their home was always hospitably open 
for Friends from Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, who came there to attend quar- 
terly meeting. 

Mrs, Farnham is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and its ac- 
companying societies. Among the civic 
societies to which she belongs are the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Eastern 
Star, American Legion Auxiliary, State 
and National Grange, P. of H., State His- 
torical Society and Vermont Children’s 
Aid. She has served as president and 
secretary of the Wives and Daughters of 
the Vermont Dairymen’s Association ; 
was Regent of the Marquis de Lafayette 
Chapter, and has just closed a three-year 
term as State Regent of Vermont, and 
has also been a member of the Insignia 
Committee of the National Society. 

Mrs. Farnham is a firm supporter of 
the aims and ideals of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and brings to 
her work a willing and devoted service. 
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To Contributors—Please observe carefully the following rules: 


not be published. 


Names and dates must be clearly written or typewritten. 
. All queries must be short and to the point. 
. All queries and answers must be signed and sender's address given. 
. In answering queries give date of magazine and number and signature of query. 
. Only answers containing proof are requested. 


Do not use pencil. 


Unverified family traditions will 


All letters to be forwarded to contributors must be unsealed and sent in blank, 


stamped envelopes accompanied by the number of the query and its signature. 


The 


right is reserved to print information contained in the communication to be forwarded. 


ANSWERS 


12064. GRAVES Graves who mar 
Nancy Willis was the son of John Graves & 
his wife Ann Rice. John Graves was Rev. sol 
from Culpeper Co., Va. Have proof of this.— 
Mrs. M. L. Francis, Slater, Mo. 

12410. STEVENSON.—Andrew (which may an- 
swer to your Wm.) Stevenson, 1720-1776, in 
Ireland. His 1st w was Nancy McNeelin, chil 
Andrew, Thos., Lucy, John & James of the 
Rev. b 1755 d in Poland Ohio. Chil of 2nd 
wife (name unknown, but who might have 
been Hannah Carson) Wm., Robt., Nancy & 
one name unknown but who might have been 
Walter. Andrew, the father, according to our 
recs. died in Wilmington, Del. The similarity 
of the recs makes me think we have the same 
line. It is the Rev. rec of Thos. which I wish 
to establish. Would be glad to corres.—Mrs. 
John Woods, 308 S. lowa Avenue, Washing- 
ton, lowa. 

12425. Winc.—I may be able to assist you 
as I am a desc. of John Wing of Yarmouth, 
Mass. Write to me—Mrs. John W. Fairing, 
137 Westmoreland Avenue, Greensburg, Pa. 

12476. Smitu.—George Smith early res in 
Goshen, N. Y. but subsequently removed to 
Walkill Twp where he died. He mar Mary 
Tyler & had several chil, among them was Ira 
b Sept. 1800 in Walkill Twp where he lived in 
early life. Later he lived at Mount Hope, N. 
Y. Mar Sally Crawford of Crawford Twp. 
Their chil were Robert C., Chas., Wm. H., 
Gabriel S., Mary E., Geo., Oran, Ira & Sarah 
F. Ira d at Otisville, N. Y. 28 Feb. 1879. His 
s Geo. was b 8 Feb. 1835 at Otisville where his 
early life was spent. Ref:—History of Or- 
ange Co., N. Y. p 520.—Clara Abbott Folson, 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


12315. Morcan.—Gideon Morgan, civil en- 
gineer, b 1751, s of Samuel & Mehitable— 
Morgan of Wethersfield, Conn, mar 1772 Pa- 
tience Cogswell of Rawmawag Iron Works 
now Washington, Conn. He spent several yrs 
in Saratoga Springs, N. Y; removed to Peters- 
burg, Va, & later to Staunton, where he died. 
Subsequently he removed to Kingston, Tenn 
where he remar. but had no issue by 2nd w. 
Chil of Ist w were Calvin, who mar Sarah 
Fackler; Gideon, who mar Peggy Sevier, gr 
dau of Gov. John Sevier of Tenn.; Rufus mar 
Eliz. Trigg; Luther mar Ann Cameron Dold; 


Wm. mar Nancy Sewell; Geo. mar Fanny 
Irby; Polly mar 1st Rea Hazen, 2nd Rufus 
McPherston. Ref.—History of the Morgan 


Family.—Clara Abbott Folsom, Fayetteville, 
N.Y. 

12488. Ricu.—Have the Rich Gen. traced 
back to 1684 compiled by John S. Rich form- 
erly of Hartford, Conn. Our Rev. ances was 
White Griswold who, with his s Asa wer: 
soldiers. White Griswold’s dau Louisa mar 
Peter Ritchie (afterwards Rich) who was b 
in Perth, Scotland.» Their s Marvin moved to 
Marion, N. Y. Some of the fam came to N. 
Y. State, others set in Conn. & Mass. White 
Griswold’s w was Eliz. Cheney. Can give his 
Rey. rec. Know nothing else of the Rich fam 
except relatives visited the grave in Scotland 
of Prter Ritchie’s (Rich’s) father—Mrs. Lu- 
cile | ich De Right, Williamson, N. Y. 

12442. GREENE.—My Rev. ances Jabez Greene 
was b 19 Dec 1762 in Coventry, R. I. Have 
recs back five gens. Glad to corres with E. S. 
A—AMrs. Azalia Green Weaver, 165 Alexander 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

12495. JAMESON. 
Co., Va. Wife Margaret. Will dated 19 Apr. 
1736 prob 17 Nov 1736. Chil Capt. Thomas, 
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James & David Jameson. Capt. Thomas Jame- 
son moved to Orange Co., Va. prior to 1747. 
Wife’s name unknown. Chil James, Margaret, 
John, Lieut. Col. 1775-1783; David, officer in 
Rev.; Thos. 1743-1827; & Wm. b 1754.—Mrs. 
Frank Lebus, Cynthiana, Ky. : 

12508. GourLEY.—Jos. Gourley of Bucks- 
town Pa. b bt 1790 mar Eliz. Homer. Had 
older bro Emmor. Joseph’s chil were Samuel, 
John, Mitchel & several daus. Samuel Gourley 
b 6 June 1818 mar 1845 Ann Troy & d 1883. 
His chil Jos. T. of Fairview, Ill & Abram E. of 
Meeker, Colo—A. L. Gourley, Meeker, Colo. 

12517. Foore.—Esther Mattoon Foote b 30 
July 1779 mar 26 June 1788 Isaac Edwards of 
Watertown, Conn. Had one dau & six sons 
all heads of fams. Esther was the dau. of 
Capt. John Foote b 24 Aug 1742 & his w 
Esther, dau of David Mattoon of Waterbury 
Conn mar 26 July 1764. She d 10 Mch 1769 
ae 26. Their chil were Ebenezer b 1765 d 1768 
& John b 1766 d 1772. Capt. John mar 2nd 20 
July 1769 Mary, dau of Gideon Peck of Har- 
winton Conn. by whom the had nine chil the 
first being Esther Mattoon b 30 July 1770. He 
was a Rev. sol & d 5 July 1809. His w d 22 
Nov 1822 at Ogdensburgh, N. Y. ae 77. Ref :— 
Foote Genealogy p 72-73.—Mrs. Clara Abbott 
Folsom, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


12519. Kinc.—Philip King, 1645-1710; b 


Weymouth, Mass d Raynham, Mass 26 Dec. 


1710 mar Judith Whitman. He was the son of 
John King b 1600 Eng. came to America 3 
May 1631 mar Ist Mary 2 Sept. 1640 & 2nd 
Dorothy Barker Hunt. The recs of the King 
& Wallace fams can be obtained from Mrs. 
Lilian Wallace Olson of Junction City, Kan- 
sas.—Mrs. Hattie L. Crawford, Junction City, 
Kan. 

12526. STEPHENS.—John Stephens b in Wales 
1714 set in Bucks Co., Pa. early in that cen- 
tury. Later removed to Wash. Twp, Fayette 
Co., part of Westmoreland Co. mar Sarah —, 
is buried in Redstone Cemetery. He d 1806. 
His chil were John, Levi, Seth, Thomas, 
Isaiah, Evans, Mary, Rachel & Rebecca. John 
& Seth removed to Ky & John became the 
father of Alex. H. Stephens of Ga. Ref :— 
History of Western Penn. Families—Agnes 
Coe Carpenter, 737 N. Boulevard, De Land, 
Fla. 

12533. ASHLEY.—Write to Mrs. Hattie Ash- 
ley Horan, Fairmont, Nebraska. She has 
Mass. Ashley data & may be able to assist 
you.—Mrs. Clara Stuart Ripson, 117 Fremont 
Street, Vallejo, Calif. 

12543. Leake.—In re Robert Leake who mar 
Susanna Leake, Orange Co., Va. 21 Dec 1784, 
we assume that you refer to the son of Dr. 
Samuel Leake who practiced his profession nr 


Staunton Va., mar Raner & had sons Robert & 
Wm. Wm. was a Rev. sol who mar — Sharp 
& removed to nr Chillicothe, Ross Co., Ohio, 
where he raised his fam & died. His chil were 
Chas., Shelton, Jos. Shepherd, James & Robert 
Sharp. Wm.’s bro Robert is supposed to have 
removed to nr Maysville, Ky. Would like to 
corres as we may have data of mutual inter- 
est—F, Leake Baldwin, 236 East 27th Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

12545. SmitH.—In a county history pub 50 
yrs ago is the following statement: Wm. 
Smith b in Va., Eng. desc. was taken to Lick- 
ing Co., O. by his parents in 1790. As there was 
no Licking Co. established at that time & little 
set. in Ohio I question that date. My Wm. 
was b 4 Aug 1779 in Va. mar Ist Margaret — 
& had issue, Alexander. Wm. mar 2nd, Ann. 
Brooks & their chil were: Samuel b 14 Mch 
1807; Thos b 16 Jan 1809; David b 18 Dec. 
1810; Eliz. b 1814; Mary b 20 Nov 1816; Re- 
becca b 5 Sept. 1818; Anna b 27 Aug 1820; 
Wm. b 26 Feb. 1823; James b 16 June 1825; 
Sarah b 1 June 1827; Archibald b 7 Mch 
1832.—Nellie Riley Raber, 10 Penn Avenue, 
Warren, Ohio. 

12554. Mitter—New England Genealogical 
& Historical Register, vol 51, p 192-195. John 
Miller d 11 May 1720 mar Mercy — in Eng. 
Their s John Miller 1669-1727 mar 12 Feb. 
1701-2 Lydia Coombs who d 6 Mch 1734 ae 56. 
Their chil were Francis b 1703, David b 1708 
& John Miller 1704-1794 mar Priscilla, dau of 
Peter & Priscilla Howland Bennett. Their s 
John Miller 7 Dee 1737-1 Dec 1807 mar 1764 
Zilpha, 5 Aug 1737-26 Nov 1818, dau of John 
& Hannah Howland Tinkham. John Tinkham 
was gr. gr. son of Peter Brown. Priscilla & 
Hannah Howland were gr. daus of John How- 
land & Eliz. Tilley & gr. gr. daus of John & 
Eliz. Carver Tilley. Would like to corres as 
I think John Miller 1737-1807 was the gr. 
father of Rebecca Miller, wife of Martin Hub- 
bard.—Miss E. M. Hubbard, Chittenango Sta- 
tion R. D., New York. 

12558. Huspsarp.—I[n a book of Inscriptions 
from Cemeteries in Spencer, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
edited by Mary F. Hall in 1906 are the follow- 
ing: Baptist Corners Cemetery—Hubbard. De- 
litta, w of Hooker G. Hubbard d 11 Oct 1886 
aged 86 yrs & 16 days. Hannah, w of Hooker 
G. Hubbard d 12 Nov 1847 aged 62 yrs. 
Hooker G. Hubbard d 10 Sept. 1858 aged 80 
yrs & 10 mos. Malissa, dau of Hooker G. & 
Hannah Hubbard d 27 July 1834 aged 19 yrs. 
19 days. In front of the name of Hooker G. 
Hubbard are two stars which indicate he was 
a sol in the War of 1812.—E. L. Brooks, 13600 
Garden Road, E. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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‘The “New Insignia for “Memorial 
(Sontinental Hall 


By Flovence Gheen 


Historian, Army and Navy Ghapter 


HE Army and Navy 

Chapter of Washing- 

ton, D. C., is unique in 
the Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, 
as it is composed 
solely of the 
wives, widows, 
mothers, daugh- 
ters and _ sisters 
of officers of the 
Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. It 
represents the 
best traditions of 
all branches of 
the Service, and 
there is, there- 
fore, a splendid 
reason why this 
Chapter, com- 
posed of those 
who know from 
experience the 
meaning of fol- 
lowing the Colors, 
should give the 
new bronze In- 
signia for Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, to replace the wooden * 
one which has hung on the wall above the 
platform in the auditorium for many years. 

The new Emblem is a memorial to the de- 

ceased members of the Chapter. It is molded 
from a British cannon captured at Sara- 
toga, October 17, 1777. Maj.-Gen. Eli A. 
Helmick, husband of our Regent, procured it 
for the Chapter through the courtesy of the 
Chief of Ordnance, Maj.-Gen. Clarence C. 
Williams. The wheel measures twenty-six 
inches from the center of the hub to the outer 
points of the stars, which have been wired so 
they can be illuminated. The casting has been 
so well done that there is no unfinished effect 


as is sometimes the case with large emblems. 

With the exception of the silver flax, the 

coloring of it differs from that of the clear 

gold used in the regulation Insignia, in re- 
taining the bronze 
tone of the metal 
from which it is 
made, and in the 
tinting ot the 
blue band back of 
the inscription, 
which instead of 
being dark, is of 
the shade in the 
ribbon upon 
which the Em- 
blem of the So- 
ciety is hung 
when used as a 
badge. 

The acceptance 
of the Insignia 
officially dates 
from May 26, 
1891. The design 
for it was drawn 
by Dr. G. Browne 
Goode, chairman 
of the Advisory 

“<‘ Committee, whose wife was 
chairman of the Insignia Com- 
mittee. At his suggestion the 
National Board of Management 
decided to adopt the motive al- 

ready accepted in the Seal of the Society, 
which represents a woman at a spinning-wheel, 
above whose head thirteen stars form an arch. 
This idea had originated with one of the 
Founders of our Society, Miss Mary Desha, 
whose suggestion of having a design showing 
Abigail Adams in the costume of 1776 seated 
beside her wheel had been agreed upon at a 
meeting held at the home of Mrs. Cabell on 
October 18, 1890. 
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RAYMOND TOWLE AND WILLIAM ANDREWS, DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN PATIENTS IN 


U. S. VETERANS HOSPITAL NO. 81, WORKING ON THE V. F. W. BUDDY POPPIES FOR THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS ANNUAL NATIONAL BUDDY POPPY SALE TO RAISE FUNDS 
FOR RELIEF WORK 


Buy Buddy Poppies 


ARRYING ON.” That is the keynote of the spirit in which throughout the United States disabled 
and needy ex-service men, crippled heroes of Chateau Thierry and the Argonne, of St. Mihiel and 
Verdun, are working these days to make the thousands of scarlet Buddy Poppies for country-wide 
use in the sixth annual national Poppy Sale of the Veterans of Foreign Wars during the week 
of Memorial Day. 

Many of the poppy makers who “carry on” so cheerfully are under hospital treatment. Among them 
are men who cannot be rehabilitated by the Veterans’ Bureau because their disability was not contemplated 
by the War Risk and Vocational Training laws when passed and who are pitifully designated by the Govern- 
ment as “‘non-feasible.”” To these men in particular the poppy making not only offers a means of livelihood, 
which the majority, because of their condition, would be beloless to earn in their former occupations, but 
«n addition helps to renew their self-confidence and rebuild their morale. 

Among the most active of the war-disabled workers are the patients in U. S. Veterans Hospital No. 81. 
who, under the direction of the Occupational Therapy Department of the Hospital, are actively doing their 
bit to put the Buddy Poppy quota “over the top.” Other Buddy Poppies for the New York Sale are being 
made in specially equipped “‘poppy factory’’ workrooms. In other states Buddy Poppies are similarly made. 

There is the poppy-maker beside whose chair stands a pair of crutches, eloquently significant. There is 
the poppy-maker whose trembling hands tell their silent tale of war-gas and its aftermath of ill-health. There 
are poppy-makers who work in wheel chairs. Handicapped all—these buddies who “held the line’’—but 
gallantly ienoring their handicaps, “‘carrying on’’ courageously in the battle of life. 

The Buddy Poppy label, which is on every flower used in the V. F. W. Sale, has been formally registered 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars in order to prevent any infringement upon it and to guarantee to the public 
the actual manufacture of the poppies by disabled and needy ex-service men. ‘“‘Buddy Poppy” is the name 
which the men themselves selected. 

The entire proceeds from the sale of Buddy Poppies are devoted to relief of war-disabled and to alleviate 
conditions among ex-service men and their families occasioned by sickness or unemployment. 

The sale annually carries the endorsement of President Coolidge, outstanding religious leaders, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, The Daughters of the American Revolution, and other individuals and 
Organizations of national prominence. William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, has 
officially signified has warm accord with the Buddy Poppy plan, and professional and trades organizations, 
representing practically every phase of the country’s business and industrial life, also annvally endorse it. 

The Poppy Day program observed in connection with the annual sale is designed to symbolize the tribute 
which Americans, as a united people, feel for those who fought on behalf of the ideals and principles for 
which our nation stands and also to keep alive the sense of international esteem and obligation between the 
nations which were comrades in arms. Each year a giant wreath of the scarlet memorial flowers is laid on 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington, and a replica, as the official tribute of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, upon the tomb of the Unknown French Soldier at the Arc de Triumphe in Paris. 
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D. A. R. State Membership 


. | Changes since report as of 

Membership | January 30, 1926 
Number as of } 
| f February 4, 1926 } 


STATES of 
Chapters Chapters Membership 


Chapter Total Gain | Loss Gain | Loss 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Cuba 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 


Hawaiian Islands 
Idaho 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Philippine Islands 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


* Total At Large Membership, 7,559. 
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Mees 
17 841 Ge | ... I 
61 3,372 3,023 — I 
49 2,407 | | | | one | 
46 2,461 2,561 I 3 
159 15.718 16,611 6 
20 1,154 1,216 I 5 
59 2.753 | --- --- | 
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Special Meeting—April 1, 1926 


SPECIAL meeting of the National Board 

of Management of the National Society 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
was held in the office of the President General, 
Administration Building, at 4 p. m., Thursday, 
April 1, 1925, with the President General in 
the chair. 

At the request of the Chaplain General the 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated in unison. 

Roll was called by the Recording Secretary 
General. Those present were: National Offi- 
cers: Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Goode, Mrs. Briggs, 
Mrs. Brosseau, Mrs. Stansfield, Mrs. Walker; 
State Regents: Mrs. Beavers, Mrs. Holt. 

The Treasurer General reported 98 applicants 
for reinstatement and moved: That the Re- 
cording Secretary General cast the ballot for 
the reinstatement of these 98 former members. 

Motion was seconded and carried. Ballot 
was cast by the Recording Secretary General 
and the President General welcomed these 
members back into the Society. 

The Registrar General presented the follow- 
ing report: 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to report 1,930 applications 
presented to the Board. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Inez S. STANSFIELD, 
Registrar General. 


The Registrar General moved: That the 
Recording Secretary General be instructed to 
cast the ballot for the admission of 1,930 appli- 
cants for membership. 

Motion was seconded and carried, ballot was 
cast by the Recording Secretary General and 
the President General declared these 1,930 ap- 
plicants admitted to membership. 

The Organizing Secretary General presented 
her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


There being no State Regent in Canada, your 
Organizing Secretary General presents for con- 
firmation as Organizing Regent, Mrs. Louise 
Bingham Walton, of Montreal, Canada. 

Through their respective State Regents the 
following members-at-large are presented for 


“confirmation as Organizing Regents: Miss 
Edith Wharton at Russellville, Arkansas; Mrs. 
La Nora O’Baugh McAllister at Conway, Ar- 
kansas; Mrs. Ida May Cook Markham at Bra- 
denton, Florida; Mrs. Caroline Collins Adams 
at Brazil, Indiana; Miss Josie Marietta Van 
Buskirk at Gosport, Indiana; Mrs. Dickens 
Perry Smith at Greensburg, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Rachel T. Cox at West Bowdoin, Maine; Mrs. 
Nora Bryan Dashiell at Cambridge, Maryland ; 
Mrs. Archie E. Kling at Butler, Missouri; Miss 
Nellie V. Clark at Ravenna, Nebraska; Mrs. 
Fannie B. Hughson at Carmel, New York; 
Mrs. Sarah Lucile Thompson Chapman at Le 
Roy, Ohio; Mrs. Belle Smitten Lewis at Mar- 
chand, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Ethel Wells Rue at 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Anne Johnston 
Ford at Lubbock, Texas; Mrs. Nina Eunice 
Andrews Dougan at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. Emma Remington Turner at Spooner, 
Wisconsin. 

The reappointment of Mrs. Myrtle Edith 
Wilson as Organizing Regent at Newburg, 
Oregon, has been requested by the State Regent. 
The resignation of Mrs. Lucy Brown James 
as Organizing Regent at Greenville has been 
reported by the State Regent of North Caro- 
lina. 

Through the respective State Regents author- 
ization of the following Chapters is requested : 
DeKalb, Illinois; Greenville, North Carolina; 
Chase City and Pearisburg, Virginia. 

By request of the State Regent of Kansas, 
the location of the Chapter forming at Wilson 
is changed to Russell, Kansas. By request of 
the State Regent of Washington, the location 
of the Chapter organizing at Manette is 
changed to Bremerton, Washington. She also 
requests that Longview be added to the loca- 
tion of the Mary Richardson Walker Chapter 
at Kelso, hereafter to be Kelso and Longview; 
also that Palouse be added to the location of 
the Experience Wood Chapter at Garfield, here- 
after to be Garfield and Palouse. 

The following Chapters have met all require- 
ments according to our National By-laws and 
are now presented for confirmation: Canebrake 
at Uniontown, Alabama; Mishawaka at Misha- 
waka, Indiana; Edmund Burrell Smith at In- 
dianola, Mississippi; Wade Hampton at Pop- 
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larville, Mississippi; York at York, Nebraska; 
Moswansicut at North Scituate, Rhode Island; 
Ann Pamela Cuningham at Columbia, South 
Carolina; Mary Musgrove at Woodruff, South 
Carolina; Elizabeth Ellington at Bremerton, 
Washington. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Frora A. WALKER, 
Organising Secretary General. 


Mrs. Walker moved: That the report of the 
Organizing Secretary General with its usual 
confirmations be adopted, 

Motion was seconded and carried. 

There being no further business, the meeting 
adjourned at 5 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Auice Frye Briccs, 
Recording Secretary General. 


Regular Meeting, April 17, 1926 


HE regular meeting of the National Board 

of Management, National Society Daugh- 

ters of the American Revolution, was held 
in the Board Room on Saturday, April 17, 
1926. The meeting was called to order at 
10:00 a. m. by the President General, Mrs. 
Anthony Wayne Cook. 

The Chaplain General read from the 133rd 
and the 119th Psalm and lead in prayer, fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Prayer repeated in unison 
and pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America. 

The Recording Secretary General called the 
roll. Those present were: National Officers: 
Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Drake, Mrs. Fitts, Mrs. 
Boothe, Mrs. Schuyler, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Cain, 
Miss Lang, Mrs. Gillentine, Mrs. Magna, Mrs. 
Kitt, Mrs. Hoval Smith, Mrs. Spence, Miss 
Gilbert, Mrs. Hanley, Mrs. Young, Mrs. Sey- 
del, Mrs. Goode, Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. Brosseau, 
Mrs. Stansfield, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Shumway, 
Mrs. DeBolt, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Whitman. 
State Regents and State Vice Regents: Mrs. 
Cox, Mrs. Mannhart, Mrs. Bissell, Mrs. Bea- 
vers, Mrs. Strawn, Mrs. Talmadge, Mrs. Bow- 
man, Mrs, Ross, Mrs. Munger, Mrs. Campbell, 
Mrs. Ray, Mrs. Buchanan, Mrs. Viles, Mrs. 
Garrison, Miss Gordon, Mrs. Holland, Mrs. 
Jameson, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Botts, Mrs. 
Paine, Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Banks, Mrs. Wilson, 
Mrs. Nash, Mrs. Gregory, Mrs. Thorberg, Mrs. 
Hobart, Mrs. Hickam, Mrs. Heron, Mrs. 
Holt, Mrs. Fowler, Mrs. Burney, Mrs. Slack, 
Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Farnham, Mrs. Schick, Mrs. 
Tolman, Mrs. Conaway, Mrs. Hess, Mrs. Dick- 
erson, 

With the permission of the Board, the read- 
ing of the deed of trust covering the financing 
of the new auditorium was made the special 
order of business. 

The Treasurer General presented the follow- 
ing resolution preparatory to presenting the 
deed of trust: 

Whereas, it appearing from the report made 
by the Treasurer General that through contri- 
butions and from the sale of boxes and seats 


in the new auditorium and from other sources, 
the Society is and will be in receipt of con- 
siderable funds available for payment of part 
of the cost of the new auditorium, and that the 
remaining cost of same can be met by a loan 
of not exceeding One Million Dollars, and 

Whereas, a loan for such an amount can be 
amply sécured by a mortgage of the real estate 
and improvements thereon owned by the So- 
ciety in the City of Washington, exclusive of 
Memorial Continental Hall, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That so much of the action 
of the National Board of Management taken 
at the meeting held February 4, 1926, as author- 
ised through the issuance of bonds of a loan 
or loans not to exceed the sum of One Million 
Six Hundred Thousand Dollars to be secured 
by a mortgage on all the property of the So- 
ciety situated in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, be and the same is hereby rescinded 
and annulled, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the National Society of 
the Daughters cf the American Revolution bor- 
row a sum or sums of money not exceeding 
in the aggregate One Million Dollars and make 
and issue therefor its bonds in a_ principal 
amount or amounts equal to the sum or sums 
borrowed, and secured by a mortgage or deed 
of trust on all its real estate and improvements 
thereon in the City of Washington, District of 
Columbia, exclusive of that portion of Lot 33. 
in Square 173, being the east one hundred and 
sixty-one and ninety-two hundredths feet 
(161.92) on North D Street by the full depth 
of said lot on which is the building known as 
Memorial Continental Hall. 

Motion to adopt the resolution was variously 
seconded and unanimously carried. The Presi- 
dent General and Treasurer General then sub- 
mitted a draft of a mortgage or deed of trust 
prepared by Messrs. Sherley, Faust & Wilson, 
attorneys, to secure a bond issue in the sum 
of One Million Dollars, and covering the 


property of the Society in Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, exclusive of the lot on which 
It appearing 


is Memorial Continental Hall. 
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that the bonds to be issued under it are desig- 
nated simply as First Mortgage Six Per Cent 
Gold Bonds, and that in other particulars said 
draft is satisfactory, it was on motion duly 
made and seconded, 

RESOLVED, That the Deed of Trust sub- 
mitted by the President General and Treasurer 
General (as read in full by the Treasurer Gen- 
eral) be, and the same is hereby, approved and 
the President General and the Treasurer Gen- 
eral and the Recording Secretary General are 
duly authorized and directed on behalf of the 
Society, as its act and deed and under its cor- 
porate seal, to execute said Deed of Trust, and 
Lora Haines Cook, the President General of 
the Society, is constituted and appointed the 
true and lawful attorney in fact for the Society 
and in its name to appear before any officer 
competent to take acknowledgment of deeds 
and to acknowledge the same and to deliver it 
to the Trustee therein named; and the Presi- 
dent General or a Vice President General and 
the Treasurer General, and the Recording Sec- 
retary General are duly authorized and directed 
on behalf of the Society to make, execute and 
cause to be authenticated in the form and man- 
ner recited in said Deed of Trust the bonds 
secured by same in such denominations of One 
Thousand Dollars ($1,000) ; and/or Five Hun- 
dred Dollars ($500); and/or One Hundred 
Dollars ($100); and/or Fifty Dollars ($50) ; 
in such principal amount not exceeding in the 
aggregate One Million Dollars ($1,000,000) as 
said named officers of the Society may deter- 
mine, and to deliver said bonds to purchasers 
of same at not less than par. 

The resolution was adopted by a unanimous 
vote, the deed of trust was signed by the 
President General, the Treasurer General and 
the Recording Secretary General and the official 
seal of the Society was thereto affixed. 

The President General stated that the pen 
with which the deed of trust was signed had 
been presented by George W. White, Chair- 
man of the Advisory Board, and President of 
the Naticnal Metropolitan Bank, and _ stated 
that it and the inkstand which accompanied it 
would be placed in the Museum. 

The regular order of business was resumed.* 

At the conclusion of her report the Presi- 
dent General said, “This is the last time that 
we shall meet together in this particular ad- 
visory capacity. To be held worthy of great 
responsibilities is a priceless heritage. New 
emergencies bring tests of resourcefulness. 
They also develop new powers to meet their 
trials and these powers, fellow members of 


* The report of the President General will appear in 
a later issue. 
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this National Board, you have unselfishly 
proven in the great work upon which you have 
been engaged for the advancement of our So- 
ciety and the good of our common country. 
Those who have looked to you to accomplish 
the labors which were an essential part of 
your high office have not looked in vain for 
each one of you has fulfilled the obligations 
and responsibilities incident to her stewardship 
with outstanding distinction and surpassing ca- 
pability. 

“For your good-fellowship and courtesy, for 
your loyalty and faithfulness, for all that you 
have meant to me and for that which you have 
given with such noble abnegation of self and 
this administration and to the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, I thank you.” 

The Registrar General then presented her 
report. 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the following applications to present 
to the Board: 500; having presénted 1,930 on 
April ist, makes a total of 2,430 for this 
month; supplemental papers verified, 600; 
total number of papers verified, 1,100; permits 
issued for official insignias, 477; ancestral bars, 
607; Key recognition pins, 631; verifications 
for official recognition pin, 492; papers returned 
unverified: originals, 29; supplementals, 24; 
new records verified, 680; papers returned for 
notary seal, necessary endorsers and signatures, 
345. 
I attended the February 22 luncheon of Chi- 
cago Chapter at Hotel Drake, Chicago, and 
the State Conference of Alabama held at 
Selma, March 8, 9, and 10. 

Respecfully submitted, 
InEz S. STANSFIELD, 
Registrar General. 


The Registrar General moved, “That the 
Recording Secretary General be instructed to 
cast the ballot for the admission of 500 appli- 
cants for membership. Motion was seconded 
and carried, the Recording Secretary General 
cast the ballot and the President General de- 
clared these 500 applicants admitted to mem- 
bership. 

Mrs. Heron, Chairman of Insignia, asked 
permission to present a brief report, which 
was granted. Mrs. Heron then stated that per- 
mission had been granted by the United States 
War Department for the National Society to 
place its Insignia in the case at Arlington con- 
taining Insignia of other patriotic societies, and 
offered the following motion: “That our In- 
signia, the emblem of our National Society, 
be placed at Arlington in honor of the Un- 
known Soldier, this presentation to occur on 
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Sunday afternoon directly following the placing Motion was seconded and unanimously car- 
of a wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Sol- ried. 

dier, and that the Insignia bear this inscription: The Treasurer General then presented her 
‘To honor the memory of the Unknown Soldier, report, followed by the reports of the Finance 
April 18, 1926, N. S. D. A, R’” Committee and of the Auditing Committee. 


Report of Treasurer General 


I herewith submit the following report of receipts and disbursements from January 
Ist, 1926, to March 31st, 1926: 


CURRENT FUND 
Balance in Bank at last report, December 31st, 1925 
RECEIPTS 


Annual dues, $120,223; initiation fees, $19,585; reinstatement fees, $520; 
supplemental fees, $1,266; Catalogue of the Museum, $.75; certifi- 
cates, $7; copying lineage, $.49; constitution posters, $.50; creed 
cards, $17.50; D. A. R. Reports, $22.02; directory, $1; duplicate 
papers and lists, $440.70; exchange, $.72; hand books, $3.25; index 
to library books, $1.14; interest, $716.32; lineage, $2,017.35; lineage 
index No. 1, $30; lineage index No. 2, $130; Magazine—subscrip- 
tions, $8,863.30; advertisements, $1,378.20; single copies, $58.96; 
printed minutes of National Board, $5,000; notary fees, $18.50; post 
cards, $.50; proceedings, $10; rent from slides, $34.56; report paper, 
$1.50; ribbon, $20.66; sale of waste paper, $2.50; slot machine, 
$6.30; staticnery, $14.26; telephone and telegrams, $60.80; Consti- 
tution Hall pictures, $2.20; Washington pictures, $37.43; Auditorium 
events, $662.75; contributions—books for Library, $1,048.07; binding 
books for Recording Secretary General, $56; lineage index No, 2, 
$1,500; refunds—insurance, $12.31; salary—Treasurer General's 
Office, $3.67. 

Total Receipts 163,775.21 


$169,400.38 


DisBURSEMENTS 


Refunds: annual dues, $2,752; initiation fees, $355; supplemental fees, 

$36 $3,143.00 
President General: clerical service, $400.07; postage, $90 490.07 
Organizing Secretary General: clerical service, $1,429.79; engrossing 

and lithographing, $44; files and reports, $20.16; postage, $15; 

telegram, $.60; expressage, $.86; typewriter repairs, $.50 1,510.91 
Recording Secretary General: clerical service, $1,070; cards, envelopes, 

list and tray, $105.37; binding books, $2.50; rent of typewriter, $7; 

postage $30 1,214.87 
Certificate: clerical service, 55; certificates, $333.81; engrossing, 

$613.55; cards and seals, $75.57; postage, $75 1,752.03 
Corresponding Secretary General: clerical service, $705; paper for ap- 

plication blanks, $1,021; book, envelopes, files and leaflets, $74.74; 

binding books, $3; postage, $210 2,013.74 
Registrar General:, clerical service, $8,856.52; baskets, binders, clips, 

permits and prints, $51.75; binding books, $90; postage, $30; type- 

writer repairs, $3.25 9,031.52 
Treasurer General: clerical service, $5,590.53; books, cards, dater, en- 

velopes and pads, $468.41; postage, $52; expressage, $1.77; rent, 

safe deposit box, $10; typewriter repairs, $10 6,132.71 
Historian General: clerical service 1,465.00 
Reporter General: proofreading 
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Librarian General: clerical service, $1,070; accessions, $873.79; bind- 
ing volumes, $192.30; book, binders, paper and shears, $16.87; 
postage, $10.64; expressage, $8.95; telegram, $2.93; refund, contri- 

Curator General: clerical service, $355; fillers, ink and scales, $4.90; 

General Office: Executive manager's salary, $526.74; clerical service, 
$790; postage and stamped envelopes, $1,373.20; car fare, $4; ex- 
pressage, $4.37; clippings, $2; flag code, $1; pictures, $7.50; type- 
writer repairs, $16; binding books, $10.50; Robert’s Rules of Order, 
$1.50; sermons—Youth movement, $20; wreaths, $38.01; supplies, 

Committees: Americanization—circulars and questionnaires, $39; ex- 
hibits, $25.62; postage, $32.02; Building and Grounds—clerical 
service, $30; Conservation and Thrift—circulars, $40.75; postage, 
$19.40; Finance—clerical service, $30; Historical and Literary 
Reciprocity—clerical service, $30; postage, $7; expressage, $.47; 
Legislation in U. S. Congress—postage, $1.92; Patriotic Lectures 
and Slides—postage, $12.84; repairs to slides, $45; Preservation of 

Historic Spots, postage, $10; Publicity—postage, $50; clippings, 


Expense of Buildings: employees pay roll, $3,233.21; 94 tons coal, 
$1,287.25; electric current and gas, $362.22; ice and towel service, 
$101.90; curtains, $125; matting, $38.35; overalls, $19.50; expressage 
and drayage, $150.20; laundering, $16.88; repairs to boilers, ele- 
vator, plumbing and roof, $245.44; liability insurance, $333.20; 


Printing Machine: printer, $295; supplies, $181.48_----_-------------- 476.48 
vi Magazine: Committee—clerical service, $156; cards, $208; postage, 
] $9.60; expressage, $21.28; Subscription Department—clerical service, 
$642.50; postage, $380; cards, lists and pads, $27; typewriter repairs, 
$2.50; Editor—salary, $600; articles, $90; postage, $22; stationery, 
$7.58; typewriter repairs, $6; binding books, $3; Genealogical Edi- 
tor—salary, $150; Printing and mailing January-March issues, $5,- 
365.14; Cuts, $462.89; index, $73; postage, $319.80; commissions, 
$10.14; subscriptions—refunded, $6 8,562.43 
: Auditorium Events: labor, $110.25; lights, $44; refund, $200______-_-_- 354.25 
— D. A. R. Reports: postage, $5; 200 copies Vol. 28, $16.09__---------- 21.09 
Lineage: 1,000 copies Vol. 83, $1,632.40; postage, $300; refund, $1.15-- 1,933.55 
Lineage index No. 2: clerical service, $64.50; 1,000 copies, $3,319; 


Thirty-fifth Congress: clerical service, $26.92; supplies, $23.30; Cre- 
dential Committee—clerical service, $1,116.78; postage, $115; pen- 
cils, $10.80; typewriter rental, $8; House Committee—cleaners, $61 ; 

Invitation Committee—invitations and cards, $180.71; postage, $10; 
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ink, $.40; Page Committee—pads, $8; Transportation Committee— 
certificates, $20.10 


Transferred to Magazine account by order of 28th Congress 


Total Disbursements 62,236.04 


$107,164.34 
Transferred to Permanent 


Balance 


PERMANENT FUND 


Balance in Bank at last report, December 31st, 1925..--..--__-_ ._- 


RECEIPTS 
Administration Building contributions 
Constitution Hall: 
*Contributions 
Interest 


—— 130,924.01 
Continental Hall contributions : 2,648.50 


Liquidation and Endowment Fund 
Commissions : 

Insignia 

Recognition pins Be 706.35 


7.20 


Transferred from Current Fund 


$219,559.15 


Investment, Constitution Hall Fund 

Notes payable, Administration Building 

Interest 

Administration Building : 
Furnishings 
Refund—contributions 


Constitution Hall: 
Blanks, guides and trays 
Refund—contribution—New York 


Continental Hall furnishings: 
California Room 
Illinois Room 
Iowa Room 
Massachusetts Room 
New York Room 
Ohio Room 
Virginia Room 
Wisconsin Room 
Library 
Museum 


* Itemized list of contributions will appear in June magazine. 
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5,000.00 
$120.00 : 
132.24 
51,200.00 
DIsBURSEMENTS 
729.18 
$620.90 
6.50 
18.30 
645.70 
198.75 
33.00 
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2,855.64 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Lire MEMBERSHIP 
2,997.83 
Disbursements—U. S. Liberty 2,658.84 
2,708.84 
IMMIGRANTS’ MANUAL 
$25,234.98 
Disbursements—Bohemian edition, $2,239; postage, $375; express and 


Balance 


Liserty Loan 
Interest 


13,756.24 

Disbursements, Real Daughters’ pensions_..__.----------------------- 1,050.00 

AMERICANIZATION 


Patriotic EnucaTion 


$1,125.50 
$33,145.47 
ANGEL AND IsLanps 
2,080.93 
$4,549.40 
Disbursements—services, $975; supplies, $424.97; postage, $2.44; ex- 


Balance 


22,351.79 


12,706.24 


400.00 
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PHILIPPINE SCHOLARSHIP 
$4,413.36 
Disbursements—tuition Damiana Dolorico 500.00 
GravE MARKERS AND PRESERVATION OF Historic Spots 
$3,313.04 
CONSERVATION AND THRIFT 
Markers, Nationa, Traits Roap 
RELIEF SERVICE 
Stupents’ Loan 
TILLOLOY 
GEorGE WASHINGTON PorTRAIT 
$204.89 
Disbursement—refund, Texas 38.80 
Liprary FuNnp 
150.00 
$12,954.00 


* 2-$50.00 Bonds, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, Manila. 
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RECAPITULATION 

Funds Bal. 12-31-25 Receipts Disbursements Bal. 3-31-26 
$5,625.17 $163,775.21 $113,436.04 $55,064.34 
33,820.85 185,738.30 179,429.27 40,129.88 
500.00 500.00 
2,647.83 350.00 2,708.84 288.99 
Immigrants’ Manual ............. 8,830.40 16,404.58 2,883.19 22,351.79 
12,881.80 874.44 1,050.00 12,706.24 

Patriotic Education ................ 1,125.50 32,019.97 32,745.47 400.00 
Angel and Ellis Islands___._---__-_- 2,080.93 2,408.47 1,418.78 3,130.62 
Philippine Scholarship .----------_- 2,304.91 2,108.45 500.00 3,913.36 

Grave Markers and Preservation of 

Sn 100.00 3,213.04 1,938.92 1,374.12 

Conservation and Thrift ~---------- 15.00 15.00 
Markers—National Old Trails Rd... 8,602.27 2,058.91 10,661.18 

Washington Portrait 183.56 21.33 38.80 166.09 
9,804.09 3,150.00 261.45 12,692.64 
$89,139.28 $442,882.19 $367,110.25 $164,911.22 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS 
Balance, National Metropolitan Bank_.............-._..____-__-_____- $164,411.22 
Petty Cash—In Treasurer General's Office 


— $164,911.22 


INVESTMENTS 
Permanent Fund— 
Constitutional Hall Fund— 
125,000.00 
Administration Building Notes 35,000.00 
Philippine Scholarship Fund— 
5,500.00 
Army and Navy Club of Manila, Bonds_____.-.-...--_--_--__-__- 150.CO 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks.__._------_----_______- 100.00 
Life Membership Fund— 
Library Fund— 
Administration Building Notes 10,000.00 
Tilloloy— 
$297,814.84 
INDEBTEDNESS 
Constitution Hall Fund— 
Administration Buidling 6% Notes__..---.-.-.-...--------------- $15,000.00 
Administration Building 5% Notes.-..---...------.------..--.---- 20,000.00 
Library Fund— 
- — $45,000.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
Grace H. BrossEau, 
Treasurer General. 
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Report of Finance Committee 


During the months of January, February 
and March vouchers were approved to the 
amount of $306,592.25. This includes $56,- 
692.47 received as contributions for Patriotic 
Education and Americanization; $6,494.49 for 
Students’ Loan Fund; $1,938.92 for Preserva- 
tion of Historic Spots. 

Investments were made for the following: 
Constitution Hall funds, $125,000.00; Life 
Membership fund, $2,658.84. Also a reduction 
of $50,000.00 was made on the Administration 
Building debt. 

The largest expenditures were for— 


Support of Real Daughters____-_--- 1,050.00 
Printing Index to Lineage Books 

Printing Bohemian Manual _------ 2,239.00 
Printing 83d volume of Lineage 


Furnishing and planting boxwood 
trees and other shrubbery_------ 
Expense of 35th Congress__------- 
Linen paper for application blanks 
Miscellaneous as itemized in report 
of the Treasurer 10,499.91 
Respectfully submitted, 
Auice Frye Briccs, 
Chairman. 


1,487.50 
1,572.21 
1,021.00 


Report of Auditing Committee 


Meetings of the Auditing Committee were 
held on Thursday, March 18th, and on Friday, 
April 16th, in Memorial Continental Hall. 

The reports of the Treasurer General for 
same months and of the American Auditing 
Company were compared and found to agree. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary M. DeBo tr, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. DeBolt moved, “That the report of the 
Auditing Committee carrying with it reports 
of the Treasurer General and Finance Com- 
mittee be accepted.” Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

The report of the Historian General was 
then presented. 


Report of Historian General 


Work on Lineage Books in office of His- 
torian General for February and March is as 
follows: Volume 84 placed on sale, 85-89 in- 
clusive at publishers, Volume 90 copied and 
compared, Volume 91 in process of copying. 
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Total for year ending March 31, 1926, seven 
volumes; total for three years, twenty-four 
volumes. 

Index Number 2, for Volumes 41-80 in- 
clusive, of the Lineage Books was received 
from the publisher about March 20th; 122 
volumes have been sold at $5.00 each in less 
than a month, more than one-tenth of the 
whole edition. The sale of Lineage Books 
during this time has been more than $1,000. 

It was the privilege of your Historian Gen- 
eral to accompany the President General at 
the State Conferences of Kentucky and Ohio, 
and also at the unveiling of a marker at 
Cambridge, Ohio, where it was an especial 
pleasure to take part in the home-coming cele- 
bration which Cambridge had prepared for a 
favorite daughter whom they delighted to 
honor. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary M. DeBorr, 
Historian General. 


Mrs. Goode movéd, “That a vote of thanks 
and appreciation be given to the Historian 
General and her State, West Virginia, for 
editing and publishing this splendid index of 
the Lineage Books.” Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

The Librarian General then presented her 
report. 


Report of Librarian General 

Since the February board meeting the rou- 
tine business of the library has been carried on 
as usual, 

Unfortunately, there has been a little con- 
fusion over some of the library money raised 
by the States, to be spent in the States for 
books, a few State Treasurers having sent the 
money to the Treasurer General. It is with 
her approval and the Executive Committee that 
the money is intended to be kept in the States 
to simplify the work, so kindly remind your 
State Treasurers. If there seems to be any 
discrepancy in the amount of money raised and 
the number of books received, it is because 
two States have not as yet spent the money 
raised this year on books. If all States would 
spend the money raised each year and send the 
books to the library it would be easier to keep 
the library accounts. 

The Rhode Island pension papers have been 
returned to the State Library as they were so 
difficult to read it was found impossible to 
copy them correctly. 

A letter was received in March from Mr. 
Redstone promising to send us as soon as pos- 
sible any duplicate genealogies he might find 
in the Massachusetts State Library, of which 
he is librarian. 


Hawaii is sending an interesting collection 
of book plates. 

In my report to Congress, on account of 
time, only the four States leading in contri- 
butions of money and books will be mentioned, 
but a complete list will be given in the Maga- 
zine. : 

Mrs. Kitchen, State Librarian of Kentucky, 
has compiled an interesting collection from 
Mr. Thruston’s library, photostatic reproduc- 
tions, photographs of family records, houses, 
etc., relating to the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

During this year New York State has con- 
tributed some important church records, as well 
as many local histories. 

Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have made a 
point of sending local histories, many out of 
print, which are much appreciated. 

California, Oregon and Washington have 
done very well in getting their early histories, 
generally difficult to obtain. 

West Virginia gave last. year the Winslow 
Memorial costing $50. Many valuable manu- 
script records have been purchased with the 
$200 donated by Congress. 

These additions to our library make it, as 
stated by the Secretary of the National Genea- 
logical Society, one of the best genealogical 
collections in the country. 

Oklahoma and Idaho have written they have 
raised money and bought books but both wish 
to keep the books and have circulating genea- 
logical and historical libraries. All other States 
have contributed something this year except 
Utah. 

The total number of accessions to the library 
since February amounts to 476 books, 58 pam- 
phlets, 11 manuscripts, 34 periodicals, 11 book 
plates and 2 charts. 


ALABAMA 


Following 6 volumes from Alabama ‘“‘Daughters”: 
Staudt-Stoudt-Stout Family. R. W. Staudt. 


Family and Early Life of Stonewall Jackson. R. B. 
Cook. 1925. 

Report of Col. Morgan Monument Commission. 
1924. 

The Lawrence Family. R. M. Lawrence. 1888. 


Fairfaxes of England and America. 
1868. 
Descendants of Nathaniel Ely. H. Ely. 


E. D. Neill. 
1885. 


ARKANSAS 
Centennial History of Arkansas. D. T. Herndon. 
3 vols. 1922. From Mrs. Samuel P. Davis. 
Following 5 volumes from Arkansas ‘“‘Daughters’’: 


Nicholas White Family 1643-1900. T. J. Lothrop. 
1902. 

Genealogy of the Descendants of Peter Vilas. C. H. 
Vilas. 1875. 


Genealogy of Capt. John Locke. A. H. 
1790 Census of South Carolina. 
1790 Census of Vermont. 


Locke. 
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CALIFORNIA 


New England Society of Charleston, S.C. W. Way 
1920. From Mrs. H. Gumaer. ; 
Following 17 volumes from California “Daughters”: 
Century Annals of San Bernardino County. L. A 
Ingersoll. 1904. 


History of the New California. L. H. Irvine. 2 


vols. 1905. 
Bay of San Francisco. 2 vols. 1892. 
Annals of San Francisco. F. Soule. 1855. 
Life of Junipero Serra. F. Palou 1913 
History of San Jose. F. Hall. 1871. 


Centennial Year Book of Alameda County. W. 


Halley. 1876. 
California Missions and Landmarks. A. S. C. 
Forbes. 1925. 
Irrigation in California. W. H. Hall. 1888. 
Libraries of California. F. H. Apponyi. 1878. 
Journalism in California. J. P. Young. 1915. 
San Francisco and Thereabouts. C. Keeler. 1902. 


Bo and County of San Diego. T. T. Leberthon. 
I 


free Harbor Contest at Los Angeles. C. D. Willard. 
I 


99. 
Biographical Record of Southern California. J. M. 


suinn. 1902. 
Mesa, Canon and Pueblo. C. F. Lummis. 
From Mrs. Frederick Beutel. 


Following 2 volumes from Martin Severance Chap- 


1925. 


ter: 
Book of California Missions. C. F. Saunders. 


0 1925. 
Picturesque Pasadena. 
Connecticut 
Ancient Windham. Part 1. W. L. Weaver. 1864. 
From Connecticut ‘Daughters.” 
Ye Mylestones of Connecticut. H. P. Sage. 1926. 


From Mary Clap Wooster Chapter. 


DELAWARE 


Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey and Delaware, 
1630-1707. A. Myers. 1912, From Delaware 
“Daughters.” 


District oF CoLuMBIA 


Following 21 volumes from District of Columbia 


“Daughters”’: 

Warren, Jackson, and Allied Families. B. W. 
Davis. 1903. 

The Sampson Mason Family. A. H. Mason. 2 
parts. 1902-1993. 

Pettingell Genealogy. C. H. Pope. 1906. 

The Munger Book. J. B. Munger. 1g915. 

Moir Genealogy. A. L. Moir. 1913. 


Brinton Genealogy. J. W. Schoonover. 
History of the Yeager, Buffington, Creighton, etc., 


Families. J. M. Yeager. 
Descendants of Henry Keller. FE. S. Shumaker. 
The Family of George Marsh. E. J. Marsh. 1887. 
Cutter Family of New England. W. R. Cutter. 


1871. 
Descendants of Josiah Flag of Berkeley County, W. 
Va. C. A. Flagg. 1920. 
The Speed Family. TT. Speed. 1892. 
History of Stanwood Family. E. S. Bolton. 1899. 
Allied Families of Purdy, Fauconnier, Archer, Per- 


rin. A, Perrin. 1911. 

Anneke Jans Bogardus and Her New Amsterdam 
Estate. T. B. Wikoff. 1924. 

Genealogy of Josiah Munroe. G. S. Northrup. 
1912. 

The Weitzel Memorial. H. E. Hayden. 1883. 
The Roberdeau Family. R. Buchanan. 1876. 
Longstreth Family Records with Supplement. A. L. 
Taylor. 1909. 

Acquaintance of My Father and Myself with 
Presidents of the United States. A. Hagner. 
1915. From Miss Mary Williams through Susan 


Riviere Hetzel Chapter. 
Following 11 volumes bequest of Mrs. G. W. Baird: 
History of the United States. J. H. Hinton. 2 
vols. 1853. 
D 


A. R. Reports. 1901, 1903, 1905. 


he 


History of Annapolis, Md. 

History of Montgomery 
Boyd. 1879. 

Bible with Family Records and 3 other volumes. 


E. S. Riley. 1887. 
County, Md. T. H. S. 


Historic Churches of America. From Patriots’ 
Memorial Chapter. 
The New England History. C. W. Elliott. 2 vols. 


1857. From Miss Mary Lothrop. 


GEORGIA 
Following 16 volumes from Georgia “Daughters”: 


German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsyl- 
O. Kuhn. 


vania. 1900. 
History of the United Brethren in Christ Virginia 
Conference. A. P. Funkhouser. 


Virginia Wills Before 1799. 1924. 


i of Winchester in Virginia. F. Morton. 
1925. 

History of Prince Edward County, Va. C. E. 
Burrell. 1922. 

The Cherokee Indians. T. V. Parker. 1907. 
— of Elder Jesse Mercer. C. D. Mallory. 
1844 

Pioneers of Methodism in North Carolina and 
Virginia. M. H. Moore. 1884 


Historical Record of City of Savannah. F. D. Lee. 
1869. 
Old Saint Augustine. 


C. B. Reynolds. 1885. 


Life and Services of Commodore Josiah Tattnall. 
C. C. Jones. 1878. 

Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography. WL. G. Tyler. 
5 vols. 1915. 

Georgia as a Proprietary Province. J. R. McCain. 
From Baron DeKalb Chapter. 

Following 6 volumes from Mrs. John I). Pope: 

Antiquities of the Southern Indians. C. C. Jones. 
1873 

: of the Reese Family. M. E. Reese. 


1903. 

History of Methodism in North Carolina. W. 1. 
Grissom. Vol. 1. 1905. 

The Irish in America. J. F. Maguire. 1868. 

Life of William H. Crawford. J. E. D. Shipp. 
1909 


Proceedings of 27th Conference, Georgia D. A. R. 


1925S. 

Georgia in the War, 1861-1865. C. E. Jones. 1909. 
From Mrs. O. W. Jones. 

Constitution and Revised Statutes of the United 
States. W. B. Wedgwood. 1844. From Mrs. S. 
Jones. 


Descendants of Valentine Hollingsworth, Sr. J. A. 
Stewart. 1925. From Mrs. James P. Champion. 

The Gunns. 1925. Compiled and presented by Mr. 
Robert R. Gunn. 

History of Crisp County. 1916. 
presented by Fort Early Chapter. 


Compiled and 


ILLINOIS 
Gibson Family History. Compiled and presented 
by Miss Sarah D. Gibson. 
History of Johnson County, Ill. 1925. Compiled 


and presented by Mrs. P. T. Chapman. 
The following 2 volumes from Illinois “Daughters” 
History of Fulton County. 1879. 
Biographical Record of Adams County. 1892. 


INDIANA 


Lawrence, Orange and Washington Counties. 1884. 


From Pottawatamie Chapter. 
Centennial Book of Lafayette and Tippecanoe 
County. 1925. From General de Lafayette Chapter. 


History of the United States, 
County. E. W. Peattie.. 
Chapter. 

History of Olive Township. 
Schuyler Colfax Chapter. 

Following 12 volumes from Indiana “Daughters” 

Past and Present of Tippecanoe County. R. 
De Hart. 2 vols. 1909. 

Past and Present of Fountain and Warren Counties. 
T. A. Clifton. 

History of Lawrence and Monroe Counties. 

History of Boone County. L. M. Crist. 


Indiana and Gibson 
From General John Gibson 


F. Warren. From 


1914. 
2 vols. 
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Greater Indianapolis. J. P. Dunn. 2 vols. 1910. 
History of De Kalb County. 1885. 
History of Vanderburgh County. 1889. 


Henry County Past and Present. 
Portrait and Biographical 
County. 1894. 


E. Pleas. 1871. 
Record of Delaware 


Iowa 


Following 10 volumes from Towa “Daughters”: 
History of Clayton County. 1882. 
History of Boone County. 1880. 
History of Dubuque County. 1880. 
— of Counties of Woodbury and Plymouth. 
1890. 
Biographical Album of Fayette County. 1891. 
History of Buchanan County. 1881. 
History of Butler and Bremer Counties. 1883. 
Descendants of Moses and Sarah Kilham Porter. 


J. S. Lawrence. 

Genealogy of Family of Plimpton or Plympton. 
L. B. Chase. 

Genealogy of John Poore. A. Poore. 1881. 


Kansas 
Superintendent Public 
From Mrs. 


2d Biennial Report, 
tion of Kansas. 1880. 
Jr. 

2gth Biennial Report 


Instruc- 
John Clark Reese, 


of Board of Directors of 


Kansas. 1924. From Mrs. R. W. Neale. 

Genealogy of the Hatch Family. 3 parts. 1925. 
From Kansas “Daughters.” 

Directory D. A. R. in Kansas. 1925. From 
Kansas D. A. R. Board. 

KENTUCKY 

Biographical Encyclopedia of Kentucky. 1878. 
From Kentucky “Daughters.” 

History of Bourbon, Scott, Harrison and Nicholas 
Counties. W. H. Perrin. 1882. From Cynthiana 


Chapter. 

Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
piled by Mrs. 
the Kentucky 


Com- 
John A. Kitche n and presented through 
“Daughters.” 


LovIsIANA 


Following to volumes from Louisiana “Daughters”: 
American Boyers. C. C. Boyer. 1915. 


Genealogical Register of Richards Family. A. B. 
Morse. 186r. 

The Family of John Stone. W. 1. Stone. 1888. 

The Family of John Stone. T. L. Stone. 1898. 


Book 2. 

Origin of the Leyenberger-Lineberger-Linebarger- 
Linnberger Families. P. M. Linebarger. 1925. 
Peter Jones and Richard Jones Genealogics. 

Fothergill. 1924 
William Pre sbrey and His Descendants. J. W. 
Preshy. 1918. 
Ancestry of Daniel Morreil. F. V. Morrell. 
The Neal Record. T. A. Neal. 1856. 
Nichols Genealogy. N. R. Nichols. 


A. B. 


1925. 


MAINE 


Following 4 volumes from Rebecca Emery Chapter: 

Old Times in Saco. D. E. Owen. 1891. 

History of Saco and Bid¢ leford. G. Folsom. 
Index to same, by F. leering. 1922 

Col. Thomas Cutts. G. A. Emery. 1917. 

The following 8 volumes from Maine “Daughters” 


1830. 


Sketches of Oxford County. T. T. Stone. 1830. 
History of Turner. W. R. French. 1887. 
History of Sanford. E. Emery. 1901. 

History of Swan's Island. H. W. Small. 
Centennial History of Norway. W. B. Lapham. 


1886. 
Historical Sketch of the Town of Deer Isle. G. L. 
Hosmer. 1905 
History of Chesterv ville. 


O. Sewall. 187s. 


Annals of Calais and St. Stephen, N. B. 1. C. 
Knowlton. 1875. 

History of Monmouth and Wales. H. H. Coch- 
rane. 2 vols. 1894. From Benapeag Chapter. 


Following 2 volumes from Mary Kelton Dummer 
Chapter : 


Vital Records of Hallowell. Vol. 2. 1925. 
Centennial Exposition Commemorative of ist Cen- 
tenary of American Independence. J. S. Ingram. 


MARYLAND 


Following 3 volumes from Maryland ‘‘Daugnters”: 

— and Allied Families. J. T. & J. B. Boddie. 
191 

Descendants of John Warden and Narcissa (Davis) 
Warden His Wife. . A. Warden. 1901. 

Greenwood Genealogies, 1154-1914. F. Greenwood. 
1914. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ne volumes from Massachusetts “Daugh- 
ter 
_ltistorica Sketches of Swampscott. W. Thompson. 
1585 

Stockbridge, Past and Present. E. F. Jones. 1854.. 

Historical Sketch of Weymouth. G. Nash. 188s. 

History of Dedham. FE. Worthington. 1827. 
— History of Bradford. J. D. Kingsbury. 
I 

The Cobb Family. L. Cobb. 1907. 

History of Matcayheid A. M. Copeland. 1892. 

Cutter Family of New England. B. Cutter. 1871. 

Murdock Genealogy. J. B. Murdock. 1925. 

Historic Homes and Genealogical Memoirs of Berk- 
shire County, Mass. R. H. Cooke. 2 vols. 1906. 

Genealogy of the Perley Family. M. Perley. 1906. 
A Wiswall Line. C. A. Wiswall. 1925. 

Holden Genealogy. E. Putnam. Vol. 1. 1923. 

Families of Morse, Chipman, Phinney, Ensign and 
Whiting. W. I. Morse. 1925. 

History of Charlestown. R. Frothingham. 1845. 

Clarke-Clark Genealogy. W. W. Johnson. 1884. 

Thomas Gardner, Planter, and His Descendants. 
F. A. Gardner. 1907. 

Memorial of Solomon Leonard. M. Leonard. 

Genealogical History of the French and Allied 
Families. M. Q. Beyer. 1912. 

Peirce Genealogy. F. C. Peirce. 1880. From Old 
Belfry Chapter. 

Proprietors’ Records of Mendon, Mass., 1657-1816. 
1899. From Mrs. James C. Peabody 

Medway, Biographies and Genealogies. O. Jame- 
son. 1886. From Gen. Rufus Putnam pawl 

History of Marthas’ Vineyard. Vol. 3. C. 
Banks. 1925. From Mystic Side Chapter. 

Whittier or Whitcher Family. From Miss Marietta 
H. Whitcher. 

Story of the Puritan Fathers. A. C. Addison. 
1913. From Mrs. Amerige through Mystic 
Side Chapter. 

Dedication of a Statue of Franklin Pierce. 1914. 
From Deane Winthrop Chapter. 


MICHIGAN 


Year Book Michigan D. A. R., 1925. From Mrs. 
L. E. Holland. 

Cemetery Records of Oakland County. Vol. 3. 
1926. From General Richardson Chapter. 

Following 14 volumes from Michigan ‘‘Daughters 

Records of Connecticut Line of Hayden Family. 
J. H. Hayden 1888. 

The Descendants of Thomas Olney. J. H. Olney. 
1889. 

Genealogic al Sketches of Robert and John Hazelton. 
W. B. Lapham. 

Root Genealogical Records. J. P. Root. 1870. 

Genealogies of Robinsons and Hazard Families of 
R. I. T. R. Hazard. 1879. 

Kimball. 1918. 

Thomas Wight of Dedham and Medfield, Mass. 
W. W. Wight. 1890. 

Genealogy of Greenleaf Family. J. E. Greenleaf. 
1896. 

Resnentente of Thomas Hale. R. S. Hale. 1889. 

John Gibson of Cambridge, Mass. and Descendants. 
M. C. C. Wilson. 1900. 

Genealogical Memoir of the Newcomb Family. J. B. 
Newcomb. 


” 
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Genealogy = Descencants of John Deming. J. K. 
Deming. 190 

Genealogy of the Howes Family. J. C. Howes. 
1892. 

Marsh Genealogy. D. W. Marsh. 1895. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Armistead Family. V. A. Garber. 1910. 
From LaSalle Chapter. 

History of Williamsburg, S. C. W. W. Boddie. 
1923. From Miss Myra Hazard. 


Missouri 


History of the Ruthrauffs. Compiled and presented 
by Mrs. Mary Ruthrauff Hoover. 

Gazetteer of Missouri. . A. Campbell. 1874. 
From Elizabeth Benton Chapter. 


NEBRASKA 


Following 9 volumes from 

History of Western Nebraska. 19 

Historical Sketches of Butler, Polk, _ | York 
and Fillmore Counties. 1899. 

History of Nebraska. 

North Platte and Its Associations. A. R. Adamson. 
1910. 

Roster of War Veterans Living in Nebraska. C. W. 
Pool. 1925. 

Biographical Album of Johnson and Pawnee Coun- 
ties. 1889. 

Biographical Memoirs of Adams, Clay, Hall and 
Hamilton Counties. 1890. 

These Fifty Years. R. P. Crawford. 1925. 

John Keysar Smith Genealogy. A. S. P. Crane. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Early Settlers of West Dunstable, Monson and 
Hollis. C. S. Spaulding. From Anna Keyes Powers 
Chapter. 

New 


Narratives of Newark. D.L. Pierson. 1917. From 
Mistress Mary Williams Chapter. 

Following 12 volumes from New Jersey “Daugh- 
ters”: 

History of Vineland. B. F. Ladd. 1881. 

History of Vineland and Vinelanders. 1869 

Cyclopedia of Third Congressional District s ‘New 
Jersey. S. T. Wiley. 1896. 

Biographical Cyclopedia of New Jersey. W. Nelson. 
2 vols. 1913. 

Jersey Wagon Jaunts. A. M. Heston. 2 vols. 
1926. 

Early Settlement and Progress of Cumberland 
County. L. Elmer. 1869. 

Moorestown Old and New. J. C. Purdy. 1886. 

Catholic Church in New Jersey. J. M. Flynn. 
1914. 

History of Essex and Hudsen Counties. W. H. 
Shaw. 2 vols. 1884. 

Founders and Builders of the Oranges. H. Whitte- 
more. 1896. From Hannah Arnett Chapter. 

History of St. Peter's Church in Perth Amboy. 
W. N. Jones. 1924. From Essex Chapter. 


New Mexico 


Following 2 volumes from New Mexico “Daugh- 
ters 
New Mexico Land of the Delight Makers. G. W. 
Jame 
Historical Sketches of New Mexico. \L. B. Prince. 
1883. 
New 


Following 2 volumes from Mrs. Henry D. Bixby: 

Vaughan Gerealogy. G. E. Hodgdon. 1918. 

Bixby Genealogy. W. G. Bixby. 19109. 

Rufus King and His Times. E. H. Brush. 1926. 
From Rufus King Chapter. 

Following 52 volumes from New York “Daugh- 
ters” 

Centennial Anniversary of the Old Town of Cam- 
bridge. Smart & Noble. 1874. 


4 
as 
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Historical Sketch 
Leonard. 1898. 
History of Skaneateles and Vicinity. 
Hoosac Valley, 
Niles. 1912. 
1700 Census of New York. 1908. 
Landmarks of Rensselaer County. G. 
1897. 
Old Gravestones 
Poucher. 1924. 


of Village of Gowanda. I. R. 
N. Leslie. 

Its Legends and Its History. G. G. 
B. Anderson. 


of Dutchess County. J. W. 


Olde Ulster. 1908-1914. 3 complete volumes and 
4 incomplete. 
Church of St. Andrew, Richmond, Vital Records 


and Gravestone Inscriptions. T. Davis. 1925 


History of Southold, L. I. E. Whitaker. 1881. 
History of Putnam County. W. J. Blake. 1849. 


History of Hillsdale. J. F. Collin. 1883. 

Memorials of Bridgehampton. J. T. Adams. 1916. 
Genealogical History of Northern New York. W. BR. 
Cutter. 3 vols. 1910. 

Marriages from 1630 to 1801 in 
Church, New York. 1890 

Minnisink Valley Dutch Church Recoris. 
1913. 

Staten Island Church Records. 1909 

Baptisms from 1731 to 1800 in Reformed Dutch 
Church, New York. 2 vols. 1902. 

Descendants of Edward Treadwell. W. A. Rob 
bins. tort. 

Early Settlers of West Farms, N. Y. T. A. Leg- 
gett. 1913. 

Salmon Records, Southold, L. I. W. A. Robbins. 

New York Genealogical Records. Vols. 21, 22, 23 

Early Long Island Wills. W. S. Pelletreau. 1807. 

Revolutionary Soldiers of Onondaga County. W. M. 
Beanchamp. 1913 


Reformed Dutch 


The Van Wink le Family. D. VanWinkle. 1913. 

Early Settlers of Kings County, L. I. G. Bergen. 
1881. 

Tombstone Inscriptions, First Reformed Dutch 
Church, Fishiill Village. W. Van Voorhis. 


Historical Sketches of Po — and 
County. H. C. Taylor. 187 

Landmarks of Tompkins 
1804. 
History of Reformed P. D. Church of Claverack. 
F. N. Zabriskie. 1867 
Centennial History 
1876. 

History of Town of New Windsor. FE. M. 
ber. 

Complete Genealogy 
D. H. Van Hoosear. 

Genealogical Notes of the Provost Family. ¥V.. R. 


Chautauqua 
Selkreg. 
of Erie County. C. Johnson. 
Rutten 


of the Van Hoosear Family. 


Ancestry of Major William Roe Van _ Voorhis. 
E. W. Van Voorhis. 1881. 

Ancient Long Island Epitaphs. FE. D. Warris. 
1903. 

Pleasant Walley, History of Elisabethtown, Essex 


County. G. L. Brown. 1905. 

Abstracts of Wills Proved in Court of Common 
Picas of Rensselaer County. C. Shepard. 1921. 

The Frost Genealogy. J. C. Frost. 1922. 

History of Herkimer County. G. A. Hardin. 1893. 

Landmarks of Monroe County. W. F. Peck. 1895. 

Peirson Family in Wayne County. S. S. Pierson. 
1917. 

Wills of the Smith Families of New 
Long Island. W. S. Pelletreau. 1808. 
History of Essex County. W. C. Watson. 
Reminiscences of Troy. J. Woodworth. 


York and 


18609. 
1860. 


Nortu Caroiina 


Historical Papers of Trinity College Historical So 
ciety. Series 2- 7, 9°15. 1898-1925. From North Caro- 


lina ‘Daughters.’ 
T. P. De Graffen- 


The De Graffenried Family. 
ried. 1925. From Genealogical Research Committee. 


Nortu Dakota 


Out Where the West Begins. Z. 1. Trinka. 


From 
Mrs. Kate Glaspell. 


On10 


Pioneer History of Geauga County. 
Taylor Chapter. 
The folllowing 2 volumes from Mrs. 
Sarber: 
Maine at Gettysburg. 1898. 
Gasetteer of State of Maine. 
Human Conduct and The Law. 
sented by Mrs. Mary C. Love. 
Following 9 volumes from Ohio “Daughters”: 
Biograplical Cyclopedia of Ohio. 6 vols. 1883. 
WwW 


1880. From 


Arthur W. 


G. J. Varney. 1886. 
Compiled and pre- 


County of Williams, Ohio. . A. Goodspeed. 1882. 
ikon ‘er History of Ohio Valley. §S. P. Hildreth. 
” ie of Darke County, Ohio. 1880. 

Orecon 
Pioneer Days of Oregon History. S. A. Clarke 


2 vols. 1905. 
Ouenett Chapter. 
Bios graphical History of Darke County, Ohio. 
Oregon “Daughters.” 
Biographical Record of Prominent Men of Indian- 
apolis and Vicinity. 1908. From Matthew Starbuck 
Chapter. 


From Miss Anne M. Lang through 


From 


PENNSYLVANIA 

History of Lawrence County. 
rence Chi apter. 

_ Papers of Lancaster County Society. 
ol. 29. 1925. From Mrs. C 
Biographical Cyclopedia of Blair County. S. T. 
Wiley. 1892. From Mrs. Thomas J. Trout. 
History of Counties of McKean, Elk and Forest 
1890. From Mrs. Alice H. Siggins through Tidioute 
Chapter. 
Pennsylvania Place 
presented by A. H. 
Chapter. 

Township of Byberry and Moreland in Philadelphia. 
\. W. Dudley. From Mrs. Howard Cadwallader. 
History of Huntington and Blair Counties. J. 
Africa. 1883. From Adam Holliday Chapter. 
Following 3 volumes from Brookville Chapter: 
Old Salem in Lebanon. T. E. Schmauk. 1808. 
The Old Presbyterian Congregations of Cumberland 
and Franklin Counties. A. Nevin. 1852. 

History of Easton, 1730-1885. U. W. Condit. 
Pennsylvania Magaz ine of History and Biography. 
Vol. 49. From Mrs. Robert Alexander. 

Following 23 volumes from Pennsylvania ‘‘Daugh- 


ters" 
J. 


1877. From Law- 
Historical 
M. Steinmetz. 


Names. 1925. Compiled and 
Espenshade through Bellfonte 


History of Bucks County. Battle. 1887. 

Early Settlement of Juniata Valley. U. J. Jones. 
1880. 

Past and Present of Clinton County. J. M. Furey. 
18o2. 

Some Pioneers of County. F. S&S. 
Reader. 1902. 

Hanover Township and 
Plumb. 1885. 

Philadelphia History, Consisting of Papers Read 
Before the City History Society of Philadelphia. 1917. 

20th State Conference Pennsylvania D. A. R. 1925. 

Germantown History. 1915. 

History of Palmyra, M. H. 

History of the Towandas. C. F. Heverly. 1886. 

History of Lackawanna Valley. H. Hollister. 1857. 

Reminiscences of George La Bar of Monroe County. 
A. B. Burrell. 1870. 

Memorial Record of Crawford County, Pa. S&S, P. 
Bates. 1899. 

Schuylkill County History. 2 vols. 1016. 


Washington 


Wyoming Valley. H. B. 


Early. 1898. 


Pennsylvania German Magazine. Vols. 3, 4, 7, 8, 
10-13 inclusive. 
Ruope Istanp 
Genealogy of the Rand Family. F. O. Rand. 1898. 


From Rhode Island Independerce Chapter. 
Exercises at Dedication of Statue of Ebenezer 
C. Clark. 1894. From Gaspee 


Knight Dexter. H. 
Chapter. 

Following 3 volumes from Rhode Island “Daugh- 
ters”: 
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Stephen Hopkins, A Rhode Island Statesman. 
Foster, 2 vols. 1884. 
Genealogical Research Committee of Rhode Island. 


W. E. 


Soutn Dakota 


Following 15 volumes from 
Dakota through South Dakota * 


University of South 


‘Daughters” 


South Dakota Historical Collections. Vols. 1-12 in- 
clusive. 1902-1924. 

Who’s Who Among South Dakotans. Vol. 1. L. K. 
Fox. 1924. 


South Dakota Manual. 1923. 
Early Empire Builders of the Great West. M. K. 
Armstrong. 


‘TENNESSEE 


Following 2 volumes from Tennessee 

Notable Southern Families. 
1926. 

History of Sweetwater Valley. W. 


“Daughters” : 
Z. Armstrong. Vol. 4 


B. Lenoir. 


1916. 


TEXAS 


26th « dnnual State Conference Texas D. A. R. 1925. 
From Texas “Daughters.” 

Walter Garner Lacy Branch of the Lacy a of 
Colonial Virginia. HH. E. N. Chace. 192 From 
Mrs. Walter G. Lacy. 


VERMONI 


Town of Middlebury, 


Vermont. 
Chapter. 


From Ethan Allen 


VIRGINIA 
20th Virginia State Conference D. A. R. 1925 
From Mrs. James E. Irvine. = 
Following 2 volumes from Virginia “Daughters” 
1790 Census of North Carolina. 
1790 Census of Pennsylvania. 


WASHINGTON 


Following 2 volumes from Mrs. John Watson: 

History of the State of Washington. E. S. Meany. 
1924. 

Dictionary of Intertribal Indian Language. I 


« Bart- 
lett. 1924. Bart 


: Following 14 volumes from Washington ‘Daugh- 
ers”’: 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. R. Hitchcock. 190s. 
Columbia River, Its History, &c. W. D. Lyman. 


1917. 
History of the Pacific Northwest. 
The Pioneer Campfire. G. W. 
egy pan of the West. A. C. Laut. 
The Canoe and The Saddle. 
Dictionary of Chinook Jargon. 
We Must March. H. W. Morrow. 1925. 
The Oregon Trail. F. Parkman. 1925. 
McLoughlin and Old Oregon. E. E. Dye. 
Memoirs of the West. E. S. Warren. 
Ox Team Days on the Oregon Trail. E. 
1925. 
1790 Census of Rhode Island. 
1790 Census of Connecticut. 


J. Schafer. 


1921, 
Kennedy. 


1914. 
1923. 
T. Winthrop. 

J. Gill. 1909. 


Meeker. 


West VIRGINIA 


Following 9 volumes from West Virginia ‘Daugh- 
ters”: 

Genealogy of the Cloyd, Basye and Tapp Families 
in America. A. D. Clough. 1091 

West Virginia and Its People. “oe Cc. Miller. 
1913 

The Stevens Genealogy. E. S. Barney. 1907. 

Descendants of Thomas Hale. G. R. Howell. 

Genealogy of Oldfather Family. R. A. 
Caleb Benton and Sarah Bishop, Their Ancestors 
and Descendants. C. E. Benton. 1906. 

Ancestors of Ebenezer Buckingham. J. Bucking- 
ham. 1892. 

History of County of Marion. G. 
1880. 


3 vols. 


1889. 
Longman. 


A. Dunnington. 
From Major William Haymond Chapter. 
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WISCONSIN 


History of Sauk County. 1880. From Mrs. Jessie 
B. Ryan. 

Biographical Review of Dane County. 1893. From 
Miss M. Lydia Wakeman through John Bell Chapter. 

Old Peninsula Days. H. R. Holand. 1925. From 
Mrs. J. A. Branson. 

Superior, Wisconsin. 1892. From Mrs. J. R. Hile 
through Claude Jean Allouez Chapter. 

Rock County History. 2 vols. W. F. Browne. 
1908. From Mrs. Helen B. Corcoran. 

Genealogy of the Bear Family. W. S. Bear. 1906. 
From Munedoo Chapter. 

History of Sheboygan County. C. Zillier. Vol. 1. 


1912. From Ellen Hayes Peck Chapter. 
Some Descendants of John Russell. G. 

1910. From Wisconsin ‘Daughters.’ 
Following 3 volumes from Jean Nicolet Chapter: 
History of Brown County. D. B. Martin. 2 

1913. 

History of Brown County. 


W. Russell. 


vols. 


B. French. 1876. 


WyomInc 
The Bozeman Trail. G. R. Hebard & E. A. 


Brinin- 


stool. 2 vols. 1922. From Wyoming “Daughters.” 
OrHer Sources 
Early Friends Families of Upper Bucks. C. V. 


Roberts. 1925. 
Sword of Liberty. 
Our Flag. D. H. 


F. & C. Hutchins. 
Brooks. 1926. 


1921. 


Genealogy of the Earles of Secaucus. 1. N. Earle. 

The Downers of America. D. R. Downer. 1900. 
From Mr. Arthur T. Downer. 

Early Days of St. Gabriel's. Compiled and pre- 
sented by Mr. J. L. Heimeman. 

Virginia Genealogies. H. E. Hayden. 1891. 

Pension Papers. Vol. 69, 71 and 72. 1925. 

New Hampshire Pension Records. Vols. 52, 53 and 
54 1925. 

Maryland Historical Magazine. Vol. 20. 1925. 

Lineage Book, Vols. 83 and 84. 


(2 copies.) 1925. 
Gravestone Inscriptions 4 Mountain View Cemetery, 


Saugerties, Ulster Co., N. Y. L. J. Roney. 1925. 

Daniel H. Burnham, Anchiiect and Planner of 
Cities. 2 vols. 1921. Compiled and presented by 
Mr. Charles Moore. 

Glimpses Through Portals of the Past. W. ” 
J. S. & E. H. Hedden & T. & A. W. Earle. From 
Mr. Edward H. Hedden. 

— of the Cochrans. I C. Haughton. Vol. 

Followin 12 volumes from Hugh Vernon Wasli- 
ington ram 

Life of Elbridge Gerry. J. T. Austin. 2 vols. 
1828. 

Letters and Recollections of George Washington. 
1906. 

True Story of the American Revolution. S. G. 
Fisher. 1902. 


H. S. Kerrick. 
War of Independence. 


Flag of the United States. 
French Volunteer of the 
R. B. Douglass. 1898 


Life of John Jay. Ww. -~* 2 vols. 

The Blennerhasset Parers. H. Safford: 

Centennial Book of the W. Brotherhead. 
1872. 

Irish Pedigrees. 2 vols. J. O’Hart. 1915. 

Messages of the Governors of Michigan. Vol. 2. 


1926. From Michigan Historical Commission. 
Following 2 volumes from Mr. E. J. _ 
New England Cox Families. 1899-190 


History of .—a~ Trees or Third Parish, Ded- 
ham, Mass. W. Cooke. 1887. 


One Breach ‘of the Bradford ‘Family. H. S. Brad- 
ford. 1888. 

Georgia Historical Quarterly Magazine. Vol. 4. 
1920. 

Miscellaneous Wills. Vol. 2. 1926. 

28th Report of N. S. D. A. R. 1925. 


1700 Census of New Hampshire. 
Counties of Tennessee. 
Mrs. Milnor Ljungstedt. 


A. P. Foster. 1923. From 


— 

— 
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PAMPHLETS 


ARKANSAS 


Branch, Ferrer and Worsham 


Ancestry. 
and presented by Mrs. 


Compiled 
Edmond W. Freeman. 


GEORGIA 


History of Thomas County. W. 1. MacIntyre. 1923. 
From Ochlo-chnee Chapter. 


Kansas 
Following 3 pamphlets from Mrs. 
23d Biennial Report of Board 
Kansas. 1922. 
Official Reports of Building the 
U. B. Pearsall. 
Echoes of Pawnee Rock. 


R. W. Neale: 
of Directors of 


“Red River Dam.” 
M. Perkins. 


MAINE 


Vital Records of Georgetown. E. M. 
1903. From Maine “Daughters.” 


Trafford. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Wright Family Memorials. A. E. Mathews. 
From Mrs. J. A. Crosby. 

Following 3 pamphlets 
Whitcher: 
___ 150th Anniversary of Settlement of Haverhill, N. H. 
W. F. Whitcher. 1922. 

John Hurd. W. F. Whitcher. 1888. 

Relation of New Hampshire Men to Siege of Boston. 
W. F. Whitcher. 1904. 

Nantucket Historical 
and 7. 1910, 1913. 
Chapter. 


1886. 


from Miss Marietta H. 


Association. Vol. 2, Nos. 6 
From Abiah Folger Franklin 


MICHIGAN 


of N. S. D. A. = 
1925. From Mrs. 


History 


1890-1925. A. L. Me- 
Du ffee. 


. E. Holland. 


NEBRASKA 


Following 4 pamphlets from Miss Mabel Lindley: 

A Robinson Line. F. P. Martin. 

Vickery Family in America and England. C. A. 
Paine. 1923. 

Silver Family in America. Z. §. Fink. 

The Bishop Family, F. P. Martin. 

Following 2 pamphlets from Nebraska “Daughters: a 

Family History of Henry and Eliza Curtis. 
Curtis. 1925. 
Ludwig Mohler and His Descendants. 
ning. 


Cc. G. Dun- 
New Jersey 
Following 4 pamphlets from New Jersey 
ters: 
Insc ye te in Burying Ground at Dividing Creek. 
F. D. Andrews. 1916. 
Inscriptions in Burying Ground Cedarville. F. D. 
Andrews. 1920. 
Benjamin Ayars and His Descendants. WB. A. An- 
drews. 1912. 
Robert 


“Daugh- 


and His Descendants. F. D. An- 


' of M. &. Church on Port Republic and 
Smithville Charge. A. C. Collins. 1892. From 
Mrs. C. W. Blake through General Lafayette Chapter. 

ee pamphlets from Mrs. Margaret Pickers- 

ithe Neilsons of the 18th Century. W. H. Benedict. 
192 

, and Kearney Families. J. Parker. 1925. 


New Mexico 
Following 10 pamphlets from New Mexico “Daugh 
ters:’ 
Publications of ae Society of New 
Nos. 10, 12, 20-24 and 2 
Old Santa Fe. R. E. “Twitchell. 
Historical Address. 1882. 


Mexico. 


1924. 


New Yore 
“Daugh- 


Following 8 pamphlets from New York 
ters:” 


The “King” 
1910. 

The Dutcher Family. W. K. Griffin. 
Sa Ludlow and His Descendants. W. S. Gor- 
don, 

William James of Albany 
K. B. Hastings. 1924. 

Machackemeck Graiestone Inscriptions, 
R. W. Vosburgh. 

Town of New Utricht. T. G. Bergen. 

Town of Flatlands. A. Dubois. 1884. 

Memoir of Hon. Teunis G. Bergen. S. S. 
1881. 

Inscriptions in the Burying Ground at Little Britian, 
N. a Morrison. 1909. From Blooming 


Family Heraldry. G. A. Morrison. 


and His Descendants. 
Port Jervis. 
1884. 


Purple. 


Grove Chapter. 
OrEGON 


Following 2 pamphlets from Genealogical Research 
Committee : 

Old Oregon Trail. 

True Story of the 


Covered Wagon. Mrs. 
Rarrett. 1925. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Genealogy of Dreisbach Family. I. M. 
1924. From Miss Laura M. Helman. 

Huguenot Society of Pennsylvania. Vol. 6. 1925. 
From Mrs. C. M. Steinmetz. 


Helman. 


Ruope Is_anp 


ewport Historical Magasine. Vol. 
Island “‘Daughters:” 
Gorham Family of Rhode Island. H. S. 
1900. From Gaspee Chapter. 
Dr. Joseph Torrey and His Record Book of Mar- 
riages. W. D. Miller. 1925. From Narragansett 
Chapter. 


1, No. 1. 


From 


Gorham. 


Soutn CaRroLina 


Historical Sketch and Catalogue of the Old Powder 
Magazine, Charleston, S. C. E. Parker. 1924. From 
Mrs. A. E. Baker. 

West VIRGINIA 

Southern Literary Messenger. July, 1857. From 
Major William Haymond Chapter. 


WYoMING 


Beach Family Magazine. A. 1. Beach. 


Mrs. Cora M. Beach. 
Orner Sources 


The Father of the American Navy. Compiled and 
presented by Rear Admiral George W. Baird. | 

Descendants of Isaac Colburn, Jr. Compiled and 
presented by Mr. E. J. Cox. 

Clytemnestra. 1923. Compiled 
Mr. Henry B. Lister. 


1926. From 


and presented by 


MANUSCRIPTS 
CONNECTICUT 


Chapman Family Data. From Miss Emily E. Marsh. 


ILLINOIS 


Sketch of Mrs. Melinda J. P. Roberts, Real Daugh- 
ter of Illinois. From Rockford Chapter. 


Iowa 


Genealogy of the Bearce Family. F. B. Connole. 


From Miss Almeda Harpel. 
Kansas 


Family History of Lillian 
Mrs. C. H. McBurney. 

Typewritten Copy of The Abilene Democrat. Mrs. 
R. W. Neale. 


Corby Woods. From 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Notes on the Handy Family. Complied and pre- 
sented by Mrs. Seth A. Lewis through Mercy Warren 
Chapter. 
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OREGON 


Benton County 


‘regon, Bible Records 
P. M. Brandt. 


From Mrs. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Following 2 manuscripts from Mrs. W. 
vole: 
Old Drummers and Fifers. 
Drum and Fife of Walker's Company. 


A. Auchin- 


West VIRGINIA 


Descendants 
Thornburgh. 
V. T. Vickers. 


of Thomas and 
1925. 


Sarah (Shepherd) 
Compiled and presented by Mrs. 


WISCONSIN 


Sketch of Mrs. George W. Lawe nee Miss Catherine 
Ann Meade. H. B. Tanner. From Mrs. H. S. Cooke. 
Respectfully submitted, 


IsABEL ANDERSON, 
Librarian-General. 
The report of the Corresponding Secretary 
General was then presented. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary General 


The following report covers the work done 
in the office of the Corresponding Secretary 
General from February 1st to April 17th: 

Twelve hundred and seventy-six communica- 
tions were received and 1,270 were written. 

Supplies mailed at the request of Chapters 
individuals consisted of: Application 
blanks, 21,677; leaflets of “How to Become a 
Member,” 1,473; leaflets of General Informa- 
tion, 982; pamphlets of Necessary Information 
for Chapters, 641; Constitution and By-Laws, 
875; Transfer Cards, 937. 

Sixty-five thousand and fifty-five Immigrant 
Manuals were sent for free distribution in the 
following languages: English, 32,278; Spanish, 
1,393; Italian, 8,oco; Hungarian, 1,450; Polish, 
6,360; Yiddish, 1,492; French, 1,446; German, 
3.415; Russian, 1,902; Greek, 1,912; Swedish, 
1,633; Portuguese, 919; Lithuanian, 1,500; 
Norwegian, 663; Bohemian, 683. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Evizaseta Shumway, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


The report of the Curator General was then 
presented. 


Report of Curator General 


I have the honor to report the following 
accessions to the Museum since the Board 
Meeting of February 4, 1926: 

ArKANSAS: A silver tablespoon owned by 
Capt. John Granville Smith, of Grayson’s Ad- 
ditional Regiment. Presented by Mrs. Bessie 
Bellamy Fox, through the John McAlmot 
Chapter. 

CairorNIA: Silver bodkin owned by the 
daughter of Hannah Huntting. Presented by 
Miss Minnie A. Bigelow, Pasadena Chapter. 


Wooden milk skimmer used by Molly Stark, 
presented by a descendant, Mrs. Molly Stark 
Breeden. Spectacles used by Dr, Oliver Ban- 
croft of Connecticut and presented by his 
great-granddaughter, Mrs. Emeline Bancroft 
Harmon. Both gifts presented through Esch- 
scholtzia Chapter. 

District or Fan presented by 
Mary B. Lothrop, member at large. * Three 
pieces of Continental money, framed, be- 
queathed by Mrs. George W. Baird, through 
Army and Navy Chapter. 

Froripa: Small rocker used in Connecticut 
during the Revolution. Presented by Mrs. 
Albino Hoyt through Katherine Livingston 
Chapter. Copper kettle used in one of Wash- 
ington’s camps. Presented by Mrs. Frances 
E. B. Taylor, Jacksonville Chapter. 

Georcia: Deed executed in 1785 and door 
key from tavern built in same year. Presented 
by Mrs. Mary Jarrett White, through Toccoa 
Chapter. 

INDIANA: Silver spoon owned by Esther 
Morse Lovejoy, wife of Samuel Lovejoy, who 
served at Lexington and in the campaign under 
General Sullivan. Presented by Mrs. George 
W. Ross, General James Cox Chapter. Iron 
kettle, used in preparing supper for General 
Washington the evening before he crossed the 
Delaware. Presented by Mrs. Sarah Gordon 
Everett. Framed piece of bed curtain used in 
the family of Leffert Lefferts during the Revo- 
lutionary War. Presented by Mrs. S. J. Crum- 
packer, the Schuyler Colfax Chapter. 

Iowa: Leather pouch carried during the 
Revolution by Dr. Abraham Moore. Presented 
by a descendant, Sarah Moore Harned, Open 
Fire Chapter. 

Kentucky: Cup plate, spread eagle with 
thirteen stars. Presented by the Elizabeth 
Kenton Chapter. Silver spoon owned by Mary 
Boone Bryant, wife of founder of Bryant’s 
Station. Given by a descendant, Mrs. Eugene 
Howard Ray. Piece of cloth made from flax 
grown in early Revolutionary period. Pre- 
sented by the Misses Grace and Fannie Bier- 
bower, Limestone Chapter. 

LouIsIANA: Spinning wheel from St. Martin 
Parish in the Evangeline country, used by four 
generations of Acadians in spinning for Ameri- 
can soldiers of four wars. Presented by 
Shreveport Chapter. Covered custard cup 
owned by Mary Bartlemy, wife of Capt. David 
Morris, who was held prisoner by the British 
on the prison ship Jersey. Presented by a de- 
scendant, Dr. Helen Flint, Prairie Mamou 
Chapter. 

Maine: Pewter candlestick given by Mrs. 
R. D. Hall, and shell comb from Mr. Moses 
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Holden, both presented through Rachel Farns- 
worth Holden Chapter. 

MASSACHUsETTs: Four original manu- 
scripts, presented by Josephine G, Richardson, 
State Registrar. A deed of 1790. Presented 
by Mrs. Annette Gordon Perkins, Anne Adams 
Tufts Chapter. Two deeds dated 1785 and 
1787. Presented by Mrs. R. M. Cross, Samuel 
Adams Chapter. A deed dated 1760. Pre- 
sented by Mrs. Alice F. Robinson, Paul Revere 
Chapter. The will of Philip Willicut of Hing- 
ham, dated 1736. Presented by Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Lincoln, Hannah Goddard Chapter. Hem- 
stitched and lace handkerchief made by Eliza- 
beth Southwick of Salem. Presented by a 
descendant, Mary M. Southwick, O'd North 
Chapter. 

New Jersey: Two bronze lustre pitchers and 
one with lustre decoration. Presented by Mrs. 
Morgan Hand, Cape May Patriots Chapter. 
Decanter owned by member of the family of 
Cesar Rodney, cut glass wineglass and tumbler 
with portrait of Lafayette, Chinese Lowestoft 
plate, and “Friendship pin” used by the gentle- 
men of the period to secure their ruffles, these 
gifts presented by Miss Bertha R. Twells, Ann 
Whitall Chapter. Acts of the General As- 
sembly of the Province of New Jersey, pub- 
lished in 1777, presented by Mrs. Jennie Scud- 
der Murray, Gen. David Forman Chapter. A 
flag with thirteen stars, said to be the only 
one in existence strictly conforming to an 
Act of Congress June 14, 1777. Presented by 
Miss Dorothy DuFour, Camp Middle Brook 
Chapter. 

New York: Shell cardcase and snuff box, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Charles A. Lux, and old specta- 
cles made by a blacksmith for Aaron Hoyt, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Belle Hoyt Leighton, both given 
through To-whan-to-qua Chapter. Pewter tea- 
pot owned by Col. Philip Stone, Revolutionary 
ancestor of the donor, Miss Adeline B. Trimble, 
through Champlain Chapter. From Southamp- 
ton Colony, two gifts, an air-stem wineglass 
from Mrs. Edward Davis and a teacup and 
saucer of brown Lowestoft from Mrs, Edward 
P. White. Shawl with colored border worn by 
Phene Hand Stone of Connecticut, presented 
by great-granddaughter, Mrs. Silas T. 
Crocker, Benjamin Prescott Chapter. Hand 
wrought nails taken from the coffin of Mar- 
garet Corbin when her grave was opened 
March 16, 1926. Presented by Mrs. Charles 
White Nash, State Regent. Certificate of 
membership in the Society of the Cincinnati, 
and a printed copy of the Institution of the 
Society, both owned by Lieut. George Reab, 
4th Massachusetts Regiment, and presented by 
Col. Walter Scott. 
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Norto Carotina: The Daughters of North 
Carolina are presenting to the Museum a much 
needed and beautiful case for silver. From 
the Mecklenberg Chapter, shoe buckles of 
brilliants worn by William Hooper presented 
by Elizabeth Webb Long. Hand-woven vest 
worn during the Revolution by Elijah Sparlin, 
a soldier, presented by Misses Catherine and 
Matilda Carson through Major William Chron- 
icle Chapter. 

Ruope Istanp: Two Lowestoft cups and 
iron snuffers, presented by Narragansett Chap- 
ter. 

Vircinta: Baby pincushion marked with old 
pins, date 1786, used by wife of Revolutionary 
soldier, presented by Miss Ada Augusta 
Rhodes, Fairfax County Chapter. Piece of 
satin curtain from the White House, in which 
the Declaration of Independence was wrapped 
by Dolly Madison when the city was invaded 
by the British. Presented by Mrs. Quincy A. 
Gates also through Fairfax County Chapter. 

WaAsHINGTON: Silver compote, said to have 
been made in Burmah, 1772. Presented by Mrs. 
Amy J. Leeds, Mary Richardson Walker Chap- 
ter. 

Respectfully submitted, 
OuivE WHITMAN, 
Curator General. 


Mrs. Gillentine moved, “That a rising vote of 
thanks be given to our Curator General for her 
marvelous work during the past three years. 
Motion was seconded and carried by a rising 
vote. 

The report of the Executive Committee was 
then presented. 


Report of Executive Committee 
Since the last meeting of the National Board 
of Management the Executive Committee has 
taken the following action which it now pre- 
sents to this Board for ratification: 


February 5, 1926. 

That the Boudinot Chapter of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, which is now incorporated, be author- 
ised to arrange for the disposition of certain 
property in the Borough of Roselle Park, New 
Jersey, on which an historical D. A. R. marker 
now stands, and that the National Society 
transfer the said property as the Boudinot 
Chapter shall request. 


April 14, 1926. 

I move: That the following resolution be 
presented to the Thirty-fifth Continental Cen- 
gress: 

Whereas, the Twenty-ninth Continental Con- 
gress created the office of Executive Manager 
and 
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Whereas, the plan has proven impracticable, 
and 

Whereas, the larger part of those duties are 
now allocated to our Business Office; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the office of Executive Man- 
ager be discontinued. 


Whereas, Our Society has made an extraor- 
dinary growth in the past few years and 
Whereas, we have outgrown our By-Laws; 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That the President General shall 
appoint a Committee for general revision of 
the By-Laws with authority to employ a par- 
liamentarian for consultation. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Auice Frye Briccs, 
Recording Secretary General. 


The recommendations contained in the report 
of the Executive Committee were approved 
ad scriatim. 

The report of the Organizing Secretary 
General was deferred, awaiting telegraphic 
communication to complete additional Chapters. 
In the interim the report of the Buildings and 
Grounds Committee was presented. 


Report of Buildings and Grounds Committee 


In making a report of the work accomplished 
by your Buildings and Grounds Committee in 
the past three years, I refer to my article in 
the April Magazine for illustrations and general 
information in regard to the “Supervision of 
the D. A. R. Property.” 

When your Committee entered upon its duties 
it was evident that by the removal of the 
offices to the Administration Building, the first 
opportunity to make definite plans for the 
furnishing of the State rooms in Memorial 
Continental Hall had presented itself and keep- 
ing in mind the inscription on the cornerstone 
of Memorial Continental Hall, “A Tribute to 
the Patriots who achieved American Independ- 
ence,” we sought to have definite rules estab- 
lished for furnishing the rooms in accordance 
with the best authority on style and design of 
the period of the American Revolution and to 
that end the following resolutions were adopted 
by the National Board of Management : 

“That the Buildings and Grounds Committee 
be directed by the National Board of Manage- 
ment to meet in joint session with the Art Com- 
mittee for the purpose of making a survey of 
each room with the specific object of suggesting 
to each State desirable changes, additions and 
elimination in their rooms.” 

“That hereafter the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee be authorized to co-operate with the 


Art Committee in accepting for Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall only pictures and portraits depict- 
ing the Revolutionary period. Portraits of 
Presidents General, the President Presiding or 
the Founders of the National Society shall be 
the sole exception to this rule.” These are the 
instructions under which we have worked. The 
constant advice and assistance of a well quali- 
fied Art Committee has been invaluable and we 
desire to express to this Committee our sincere 
appreciation of their services. 

We found all the rooms in Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall formerly used as offices, redeco- 
rated, some floors refinished and many beautiful 
pieces of furniture in place. Rhode Island and 
Vermont had purchased rooms that were thus 
released and these had been placed in order for 
furnishing. 

It is obviously impossible to give here a de- 
tailed description or names of the donors of 
the many beautiful and valuable gifts placed 
in the rooms during the past three years, but 
a complete record is on file for reference. 

California has placed a reproduction of an 
antique brass and crystal candle chandelier, a 
genuine antique sofa, a secretary desk, arm 
chair of Queen Anne style, a large mahogany 
pedestal table, a small Duncan Phyfe tip top 
table, an old engraving of "Washington and His 
Family” and an early American pressed glass 
lamp formerly used at Woodlawn, the home of 
Nellie Custis. The antique furniture was pur- 
chased in Virginia, some pieces as gifts of in- 
dividuals and others given by the State to re- 
place modern furniture. Beautiful old chintz 
draperies were added and the chairs of antique 
design re-covered. 

District of Columbia Room has been almost 
entirely refurnished. Many of the antique pieces 
are gifts of Chapters. A beautiful India rug, 
genuine antique cornice band and tie backs, an 
old sofa, gilt cathedral mirror, card table, Chip- 
pendale chair, small side chair, old arm chair 
formerly in Octagon House, a small tip top 
candle table and an antique desk with a cabinet 
top have been placed. An old ottoman and a 
pair of candlesticks have been promised. Two 
fine luster pitchers have been given for the 
cabinet and an old engraving of Dolly Madison 
has been hung. An extraordinarily attractive 
gift book is among the additions to the District 
Room. 

Illinois has added handsome blue velvet cur- 
tains with gilt cornices and received gifts of 
antique brass tie backs, a handsome secretary 
desk, a historic old mahogany bureau desk, a 
genuine Sheraton sofa, a Hepplewhite chair, a 
brass fender of unusual design, handsome brass 
andirons, beautiful crystal center luster and 
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prism mantel-candelabra and a State flag and 
standard. The daughters of Mrs. Matthew T. 
Scott have graciously placed in the room a fine 
portrait of their mother and the magnificent 
silver bowl presented to Mrs. Scott by the 
Illinois Daughters in 1910. 

Iowa has placed a beautiful crystal chandelier, 
a large oriental rug, handsome blue velvet 
hangings, a genuine antique davenport and con- 
templates further additions. 

Maryland has completed the furnishing of its 
room with an oriental rug, old blue and gold 
brocade drapes with handsome gilt cornices, an 
historic sofa, two genuine old ottomans, a 
large Sheraton drop-leaf table, a small pedestal 
table, an antique cabinet and many valuable 
gifts for it, a rare vase and the State flag and 
standard. A book with the description of 
each gift has been placed in the cabinet. 

New York has repainted its room, refinished 
the floors and built in an old-fashioned cup- 
board for the safe keeping of records. Mag- 
nificent red silk damask draperies with gilt 
cornices of beautiful design have been added; 
the furniture recovered and in addition to the 
historic antiques which remain in the room a 
beautiful old chair with needle point cover the 
date 1779 chiseled on the woodwork by the 
maker, a handsome Bokara rug and an old 
cross-stitch fire screen have been presented, and 
several small oriental rugs have been purchased. 
With the approval of the various committees 
concerned, the portraits of Miss Desha and Mrs. 
Lockwood have been removed to this, the 
Founders’ Room. 

Rhode Island has entirely furnished its room 
with rare and beautiful antiques, several being 
family heirlooms. The wonderful old harpsi- 
cord, really a museum piece, was used in Con- 
necticut over one hundred years ago. There 
were only two of these made; the wires are 
gold plated and there are small drawers for 
holding the music and the tuning fork; an his- 
toric mahogany and gilt mirror, an old sofa 
with haircloth covering, a mahogany card table, 
a maple low-boy, a genuine Sheraton desk, 
dainty candle-table, antique crystal center luster 
and side lights, several interesting old chairs, an 
oriental rug, handsome draperies of rich rose 
silk and wool brocade which is an exact copy of 
a piece of early design, a fine banjo clock, an 
old French gilt and bronze mantle clock, a large 
oil painting of a colonial reception, a beautiful 
set of crystal and gilt candelabra, a pair of 
candlesticks over two hundred years old, a 
paisley shoulder shaw over 100 years old, a pair 
of silver candlesticks, a foot warmer and two 
old paintings which were bequeathed to the 
State make up the furnishings of one of our 
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most perfect examples of an old colonial parlor. 
A guest book invites the signatures of members. 

Texas has added to its room blue satin 
drapes with a genuine antique cornice band and 
tie backs, a fine old mahogany sofa, inlaid 
center table, two side chairs of carved ma- 
hogany with haircloth seats, a handsome large 
antique wing chair upholstered with blue and 
gold brocade and a beautiful crystal chandelier. 

Vermont is furnishing its room. A _ fine 
oriental rug, draperies of antique wool brocade, 
a beautiful old sofa, a card table, a large table 
desk, a small stool covered with needle point, 
several of the finest examples of maple chairs 
of colonial design in the building and a brass 
and crystal chandelier, copy of an antique, are 
in place and several other beautiful old pieces 
are promised. 

West Virginia has added quaint draperies of 
tangerine brocatelle, a card table, an upholstered 
settle of rare design, an inlaid mahogany tip 
top table, old brass fire irons, four Dutch co- 
lonial chairs, a brass and crystal chandelier, a 
plain green floor covering and a hooked rug. 

Wisconsin is fortunate in possessing a suite 
of rooms and has used plain floor covering and 
handsome mulberry velvet draperies, following 
an old example, and a simple crystal lighting 
system. The furnishings consist of a beautiful 
old floor clock, an antique davenport, ma- 
hogany framed mirror, an old desk with cabinet 
top, an ottoman covered with needle point, ma- 
hogany center table, small mahogany tip top 
table, an exquisite colonial table lamp, a card 
table, an antique wing chair, reproduction of a 
Hancock desk and Windsor desk chair, pair of 
old silver candlesticks, a steel engraving of 
“Lady Washington’s Reception,” an old por- 
trait, a bronze group, small colonial flower vase 
and six small mahogany chairs. In the dress- 
ing room there is an antique washstand with 
bowl and pitcher, a marble top dressing table, 
an old lamp and dainty chintz draperies and in 
the entrance hall, a console table with gilt mir- 
ror and two old ‘brass candlesticks. Many 
beautiful gifts of china and glass, a fan and an 
old Bible have been received for the cabinet and 
a book on Old Silver of American Churches. 

Ohio has redecorated its room, purchased an 
antique mahogany sofa with striped brocade 
covering and has received as gifts an old cane 
seat painted wooden chair, an old engraving of 
George Washingten, an antique mahogany card 
table, a beautiful colonial crystal lamp, a fine 
old corner cupboard and two mahogany flag 
standards. 


Massachusetts whose room for many years 
has been our one fine example of a sitting room 
of the Revolutionary period has had the beauti- 
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ful old brocaded haircloth covering of its 
antique sofa restored and has placed a cord to 
protect it in the future. Their fine old satin 
drapes have been cleaned and rehung. Several 
gifts of rare china and silver have been re- 
ceived for the corner cabinet and a valuable 
early French picture of George Washington 
woven in silk to simulate an engraving and a 
small colored print of George Washington have 
been presented to the room. 

One of our most interesting tasks has been 
the furnishing of a colonial bedroom with the 
wonderful antique furniture given by Miss 
Floretta Vining of Massachusetts in 1909. We 
have used a room on the third floor off the 
Banquet Hall and the State has generously pro- 
vided for the renovation of the old bed hang- 
ings and placed simple colonial curtains at the 
windows. 

Additional furnishings have been made in the 
following rooms: A rare French pier glass has 
been placed in the Alabama Room; Delaware 
has placed a framed bronze placque of the Dec- 
laration of Independence on its mantle. Ken- 
tucky has received gifts of a genuine old crystal 
chandelier and sconces and an antique book- 
case desk; the portrait of George Rogers Clark 
now hangs in this room; Missouri has received 
the generous gift of a very rare old carved 
rosewood sofa and chair; New Jersey has in- 
stalled very valuable stained glass windows de- 
picting historic scenes of New Jersey's part in 
the Revolution; Virginia has purchased an 
antique rug and has been presented with an oil 
painting of Patrick Henry and a _ beautiful 
daguerrotype of Martha Tyler for the cabinet; 
Pennsylvania has presented a handsome ma- 
hogany pedestal desk for the lobby, the Library 
has received a beautiful old French marble 
clock and vases for the mantle and some neces- 
sary filing cases; a silver sandwich tray and a 
cut glass dish have been presented to the 
Banquet Hall for use on the President Gen- 
eral’s table. Col. Walter Scott has presented 
for the East Portico a handsome lantern and 
some fine shrubbery for the grounds, including 
some very old boxwood trees. 

The Society has been fortunate in acquiring 
an original Rembrandt Peale portrait of George 
Washington, made possible by generous con- 
tributions from the various States. This has 
been placed on the paneled wall at the back 
of the stage in Memorial Continental Hall. 

The Army and Navy Chapter of the District 
of Columbia will at this Congress present a 
magnificient bronze insignia which has been in- 
stalled above the Washington portrait. The 
Magazine will carry a detailed article covering 
this gift. State Flags have been presented to 


the Auditorium by Mississippi, Kentucky and 
New Mexico. A United States Flag has been 
presented for use in the Board Room by a 
Connecticut Daughter, two new flags for our 
staff on Memorial Continental Hall by the 
American Liberty Chapter and the staff has 
been repainted by the Denver Chapter. 

We are looking forward in the near future 
to the presentation of a portrait of our beloved 
and revered Past President Presiding, Mrs. 
Cabell. 

The following important improvements have 
been made under our direction to the exterior 
as well as the interior of Memorial Continental 
Hall; repairs to the concrete driveway and to 
the porte-cochere and the very large expendi- 
ture for new ceilings for the East and the 
South Porticos, the removal of the lantern 
formerly on the East Portico to the South 
Portico, the planting of a privet hedge, the 
cutting of a door between the Museum and the 
Tennessee Room, the painting of all outside 
woodwork of doors and windows, the purchase 
of a new register for the front lobby and of a 
power lawn mower. 

One of our most important duties has been 
the arrangement of the events which take place 
in the Auditorium, permission for which is 
granted in conjunction with the President Gen- 
eral and the Executive Committee. 

During the past three years our Auditorium 
has been used by Maryland State Society, Co- 
lonial Dames of America; Wildflower Preser- 
vation Society; National Council of Social 
Work; National American Council, addressed 
by President Harding, General Pershing and 
our President General, Mrs. Cook; American 
Legion Meeting; Convention of American Red 
Cross; Convention of the Worlds Dairy Con- 
gress; Debate between George Washington 
University and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, England; Inauguration of the 
the President of George Washington Uni- 
versity; Meeting of Southern Medical Society; 
Concert of District of Columbia Chapter 
House Committee; Anniversary Concert of the 
Navy Band; Concert, Motet Choral Society; 
Vassar Alumni Society for reading of her 
poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay; Psycho- 
logical Society of Washington; Lecture for 
Women’s Overseas Service League; Annual 
Christmas Party of Clerical force; Meeting of 
Wakefield Memorial Association; Meeting of 
American Law Institute; Concert, Mark Twain 
Memorial Park Association; Commencement of 
American University Law College; first meet- 
ing of National Oratorical Contest at which 
President Coolidge spoke; notification of 
nomination of President Coolidge by Repub- 
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lican National Committee; memorial meeting, 
First Division, A. E. F.; Red Cross Convention, 
mecting of Instructing Visiting Nurses’ So- 
ciety; meeting of Moro Educational Society; 
Seventy-sixth Annual Meeting of American 
Association for Advancement of Science; con- 
cert by the Pen Women’s League; concert for 
benefit of Institution for the Blind; mass meet- 
ing of Congregational Church; reception to 
Spanish War Veterans by the Consul of Cuba 
and vesper service of National Educational 
Association. 

During the past three years our President 
General has given a reception to the Daughters 
visiting the city during United Daughters of 
the Confederacy and the Shriners’ Conven- 
tions; to the members of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the farewell reception 
to the French Ambassador and Madame Jusse- 
rand; a dinner in honor of the President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; a 
luncheon to the Women’s Press Club and a re- 
ception to the members of the National Society 
and their friends on New Year’s Day 1926. 

A notable event was the visit of General 
Gourand, the Tiger of the Argonne, acom- 
panied by the Ambassador of France and 
Madame Jusserand. They were received by the 
Registrar General, Mrs. Stansfield, the only 
national officer on duty on that hot summer day 
in 1923. 

In addition to the care of Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall our committee has charge of the 
Administration Building and several unfinished 
items were given immediate attention. Window 
screens were installed, rooms marked and 
tablets placed on drinking fountains and 
columns. During the past three years rooms 
have been purchased by the States of Oregon, 
Louisiana and Montana and Nebraska room 
has been changed to the first floor. The States 
reconditioning their rooms in Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall have made handsome additions 
to our office equipment by the generous gifts 
of pieces of furniture too modern for use in 
their rooms under the new plan of furnishing. 
The Southern Chapters of the State of Cali- 
fornia presented to the catalogue room, which 
has not been purchased by any State, a ma- 
hogany desk and filing cabinet. Oklahoma pre- 
sented a large mahogany center table with a 
glass top for same, and the State of New Jersey 
several necessary desks and filing cases. Be- 
sides the repairs and equipment we have pur- 
chased awning for the skylight in the cata- 
logue room, metal weather-stripping for the 
windows and a cabinet for the certificate room. 

Georgia has presented glass tops for the desks 
and a new bookcase for the business office. A 
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drinking fountain in the corridor has been pur- 
chased by Mrs, E. Brooks Martin of Montana. 
The Treasurer General, Mrs. Alfred J. Bros- 
seau, has presented a victrola for the clerks’ 
rest room. A handsome lamp has been pre- 
sented by New Mexico Chapters for the Presi- 
dent General’s reception room. An antique vase 
and cut glass flower vase for the Pennsylvania 
Committee Room. 

The State of Michigan has presented a 
marble bird bath for the court between the two 
buildings in honor of Mrs. L. Victor Seydel. 

At our request additional street lighting has 
been installed by the District of Columbia on 
C Street and also by special request a parking 
space has been reserved at our 17th and D 
Streets entrances. 

During the past three years, many thousands 
of visitors have been shown through the build- 
ing and due to the unremitting attention of our 
faithful superintendent and his loyal staff, the 
building at all times has been kept in perfect 
order. I do not think the members of our 
National Society realize the amount of labor 
and careful attention necessary for the care and 
upkeep of the beautiful furnishings and drap- 
eries in Memorial Continental Hall. These are 
ail carefully cleaned and covered, the draperies 
taken down and with the rugs packed away 
during the summer months. Every inch of the 
walls in Memorial Continental Hall, except 
those freshly decorated, are scrubbed each 
year. As our auditorium has never been re- 
decorated, this alone is a long and tedious task. 

The refurnishing and reconditioning of the 
rooms and the frequent use of our Auditorium 
has made necessary hundreds of personal in- 
terviews and the correspondence that has more 
than trebled the amount necessary in the past. 
A complete record of every transaction has been 
kept and much research has been necessary in 
order to fulfill the instructions given to your 
Committee by the National Board of Manage- 
ment. We have prepared to date a list of the 
valuable furnishings entrusted to our care and 
these records will serve to furnish the material 
for a complete inventory of the building which 
should be compiled and filed in the safe for 
future reference as soon as the furnishings are 
completed. 

We have recommended to each State that 
a book with the history of the gifts be placed 
in the rooms for ready reference, this history 
to be kept up to date under the direction of the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee. 

It is interesting to note that in addition to 
many wonderful gifts the States have expended 
more than $25,000.00 in the refurnishing of the 


rooms, 
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As Chairman of the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee, I wish to express to the State 
Chairmen in charge of furnishing the rooms 
our appreciation of their co-operation and un- 
tiring efforts to procure historic and appro- 
priate furnishings as well as many beautiful and 
historic treasures of individual donors. 

Respectfully submitted : 
Frora A. WALKER, 
Chairman, Buildings and Grounds Committee. 


The report of the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee was received by the President Gen- 
eral with expressions of great appreciation for 
the splendid services rendered by the Chairman 
and her Committee. 

The Chairman of the Magazine Ccmmittee 
stated that she had no formal report to offer, 
but mentioned that the Magazine had a balance 
on the right side of the ledger of $2,993, and 
that an advertisement had come in since the 
report was made up which would bring the 
balance up to well over $3,000. 

The Organizing Secretary General then pre- 
sented her report. 


Report of the Organizing Secretary General 


Through their respective State Regents the 
following members at large are presented for 
confirmation as Organizing Regents: Mrs. Eva 
Crook Edmundson at Bessemer, Alabama; Mrs. 
Grace Butler Hopper at Dearborn, Michigan; 
Mrs. Edith E. Benedict Smith at Vernon, New 
York; Mrs. Mattie Kennedy Parrott at King- 
ston, North Carolina; Mrs. Burdick Courtright 
Hunsicker at Circleville, Ohio; Mrs. Rena 
Childress Gill at Terrell, Texas; Mrs. Minnie 
Ruddick Johnson at Colorado, Texas; Mrs. 
Letta M. Fuller Jones at Boscobel, Wisconsin. 

The following Organizing Regencies have ex- 
pired by time limitation: Mrs. Eva J. Brooks at 
White Hall, Illinois; Mrs. Florence B. Orton 
at Marietta, Minnesota; Mrs. Ida Raymond 
Womble at Charleston, Mississippi; Mrs. Emma 
Ryker MacDonnell at Bunceton, Missouri; 
Mrs. Jennie McKellar Cade at Mt. Carmel, 
South Carolina. 

The State Regent of Massachusetts requests 
the authorization of a Chapter at North Han- 
over, Massachusetts. 

The following authorizations have expired: 
Haiti, Franklin, Virginia. 

By request of the State Regent of New 
Jersey, the location of the Chapter organized at 
Teaneck is changed to West Englewood, New 
Jersey. The State Regent of Florida requests 
permission for the Arthur Erwin Chapter at 
DeLand, Florida, to incorporate. The State Re- 
gent of Iowa requests permission for the 
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Candlestick Chapter at Hampton, Iowa, to in- 
corporate. 

The following Chapters have organized and 
are now presented for confirmation: Burlin- 
game at Burlingame, California; Santa Clara 
at Santa Clara, California; John Ball at Irwin- 
ton, Georgia; Abigail Bigelow at Michigan 
City, Indiana; Jeremiah Ingram at Greensburg, 
Kentucky; Gov. James Bowdoin at West Bow- 
doin, Maine; Sauk Centre at Sauk Centre, Min- 
nesota; Natchez Trace at Booneville, Missis- 
sippi; Tee Neck at West Englewood, New 
Jersey; Enoch Crosby at Carmel, New York; 
Ondaora at Catskill, New York; She-qua-gah 
at Schuyler County, New York; Major Ben- 
jamin May at Farmville, North Carolina; 
Bethia Southwick at Nelsonville, Ohio; Esther 
Hull at Gallipolis, Ohio; Fort Defiance at De- 
fiance, Ohio; Tonkawa at Tonkawa, Oklahoma; 
Alexander Keith at Athens, Tennessee; James 
White at Knoxville, Tennessee; Lee’s Legion 
at Albany, Texas; Nacogdoches at Nacog- 
doches, Texas; Nancy Anderson at Lubbock, 
Texas; Samuel Sorrell at Houston, Texas; 
Ann Meyers at Deer Park, Washington; Col. 
Andrew Donnally at Welch, West Virginia; 
Edgerton at Edgerton, Wisconsin. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frora A. WALKER, 
Organizing Secretary General, 


Miss Walker moved “That the report of the 
Organizing Secretary General be adopted, with 
its usual confirmations.” 

Miss Gordon, Chairman of the Liberty Loan 
Fund Committee, reported that it had not been 
thought wise to use the accumulated interest 
on Liberty Loan Bonds for the relief of 
soldiers blinded in the World War, as investi- 
gation had shown ample funds available from 
other sources. 

Mrs. Hess moved, “That the use of the ac- 
cumulated interest on Liberty Bonds be referred 
back to the Committee for further considera- 
tion. The Committee, retired, and formulated 
the following report: “That since Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Colorado are taking care of tu- 
bercular soldiers from all over the country, the 
Committee recommends to the National Board 
that $1,000 be appropriated this year from the 
accrued interest from the Liberty Loan Fund, 
to each of these states through their State 
Regent who would work in conjunction with 
the National Liberty Loan Committee as to its 
disposition. The Committee also recommends 
that a gift of $100 be given to each Real 
Daughter this year from the accrued interest 
of the Liberty Loan Fund.” 

It was moved by Miss Gordon and variously 
seconded that these recommendations be 
adopted. Motion carried. 
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The Registrar General 


plemental report. 


presented sup- 


Supplemental Report of Registrar General 
I have the honor to report 500 applications 
presented to the Board, making a total of 1,000. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Inez S. STANSFIELD, 
Registrar General. 


The Registrar General moved, “That the Re- 
cording Secretary General be instructed to cast 
the ballot for the admission of 500 additional 
applicants for membership, making a total of 
1,000 admitted on this date.” Motion was 
seconded and carried, the ballot was cast and 
the President General declared these 500 addi- 
tional applicants admitted to membership. 

The Treasurer General then reported 337 de- 
ceased members since the last Board meeting, 
178 resigned and 24 applications for reinstate- 
ment, and moved, “That the Recording Secre- 
tary General be empowered to cast the ballot 
for the reinstatement of twenty-four members.” 
Motion was seconded and carried. The ballot 
was cast and the President General welcomed 
these twenty-four former members back into 
the Society. 

Mrs. Schick, State Regent of Virginia, ex- 
tended an invitation from the Commonwealth 
Chapter, Richmond, Virginia, to the members 
of the National Board to attend the dedication 
of a gate at William and Mary College in 
memory of Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, a former 
member of the Board. 

Mrs. Heron, State Regent of Pennsylvania, 
presented the following resolution to be sub- 
mitted to the 35th Congress in support of 
action taken by the National Board at its last 
regular meeting, February 4, 1926: : 


Resolution 


Whereas the motion to name the New Audi- 
torium Constitution Hall was made by Pennsyl- 
vania and seconded by the other Twelve Origi- 
nal States; and 

Whereas this motion was unanimously 
adopted by the National Board; and 

Whereas the Thirteen Original States feel 
that it would be the desire of the members of 
the 35th Continental Congress to have a part 
in the naming of our New Auditorium; and 

Whereas in the adoption of this name we are 
placing a fitting Memorial to that immortal 
Document, the Constitution of the United 
States, in which are incorporated those princi- 
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ples of freedom, equality and justice for which 
our forefathers strove; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the 35th Con- 
tinental Congress assembled approve and en- 
dorse the adoption of the name Constitution 
Hall for the New Auditorium. Emily S. Heron, 
State Regent, Pennsylvania; Ola Worth Cann, 
State Regent of Delaware; Agnes Holton 
Banks, State Regent New Jersey; May Erwin 
Talmadge, State Regent Georgia; Eva V. M. 
Bissell, State Regent Connecticut; Isabel Wy- 
man Gordon, State Regent Massachusetts ; Jessie 
Croft Garrison, State Regent Maryland; Minnie 
M. Burney, State Regent South Carolina; 
Mary Palmer Warren, State Regent New 
Hampshire; Ida Norman Schick, State Regent 
Virginia; Mrs. C. M. Parks, State Vice Regent 
North Carolina; Frances Tupper Nash, State 
Regent New York; Lula A. Fowler, State 
Regent Rhode Island. 

The Resolution, signed by representatives of 
the thirteen original states, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mrs. Gregory presented two resolutions, one 
relating to the aims of the United States Flag 
Association, and one relating to a Bill for ap- 
propriation sufficient to erect and maintain a 
National Park at Moores Creck Battle Ground 
in Pender County, N. C. On motions, duly 
seconded and carried, these resolutions were en- 
dorsed by the National Board for presentation 
to the Continental Congress. 

The Organizing Secretary General presented 
a supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of Organizing Secretary 
General 


The State Regent of Kansas requests the 
reappointment of Mrs. Coral Courtney Carter 
as Organizing Regent at Russell, Kansas. 

Respectfully submittted, 
Frora A. WALKER, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Walker moved the adoption of the Sup- 
plemental Report of the Organizing Secretary 
General. Motion seconded and carried. 

Mrs. DeBolt moved, “That the Vice Presidents 
General and National Officers be allowed to ex- 
press to the State Regents their appreciation of 
the beautiful luncheon extended to our Presi- 
dent General and to themselves.’ Motion 


seconded and carried. 
The minutes of the meeting were read by 
the Recording Secretary General and approved. 
On motion duly seconded and carried, the 
meeting adjourned at 4:30 p. m. 
Frye Briccs, 
Recording Secretary General. 
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OFFICIAL 


STATE REGENTS AND STATE VICE-REGENTS—1926-1927 


RS. % H. LANE, 
a. 
MRS. MINNIE H. SS PEARSON, 
451 Government St., Mobile 


ARIZONA 
MRS. WILLIAM F. HAMMETT, 
315 East Monte Vista Road, Pheenix. 
MRS. BYRON L. MOFFITT, 
Box 458 R. R. No. 1, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
MRS. ALLEN COX, 
916 Porter St.. Helena. 
MRS. MARTIN L. SIGMAN, 
Monticello. 


CALIFORNIA 
JESSE SHREVE, 
Fort Stockton Drive. San Diego. 
MRS * THEODORE J. HOOVER, 
Box A, Stanford University. 


COLORADO 
MRS. HERBERT A. BLACK, 
2201 Greenwood St., Pueblo. 
MRS. JUSTUS R. FRIEDLINE, 
1729 Wood Ave., Colorado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT 
= CHARLES HUMPHREY BISSELL, 
35 N. Main St., Southington. 
Miss KATHARINE ARNOLD NETTLETON, 
61 Seymour Ave., Derby. 


DELAWARE 
MRS. JOHN PEARCE CANN, 
Main St., Newark. 
MRS. WILLIAM. G. ANTHONY, 


myrna. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MRS. JAMES M. WILLEY, 
3020 Macomb Street, N. W., Washington. 
MRS. DAVID D. CALDWELL, 
3342 Mt. Pleasant St., N. W., Washington. 


FLOR 
MRS. PSROOKE G. WHITE, Jr.. 
1731 River Boulevard, Jacksonville. 
MRS. W. CHARLES McLEAN, 
101 Liberty Street, Orlando. 


GEORGIA 
MRS. HERBERT MITCHELL FRANKLIN, 
206 Main Street, Tennille. 
MRS. WILBER M. CONEY, 
121 E. 45th Street, Savannah. : 


HAW 
HOWARD CLARKE, 
7 Dowsett Avenue, Honolulu. 
MRS ARTHUR R. KELLER 
2456 Oahu Avenue, Honolulu. 


HO 
MRS. W. S. TITUS, 


1017 Logan St., Moscow. 


ILLINOIS 
MRS. J. BOWMAN, 
207 8th A 
MRS. JOHN W. RIGGS, 
1307 N. Main. Street, Bloomington. 


INDIA 
MRS. NG ARLES W. ROSS, 
309 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville. 
MRS. HARVEY MORRIS, 
401 N. Main St., Salem. 


IOWA 
MRS. CHARLES GEORGE SAUNDERS, 
34 Oakland Court Apt., Council Bluffs. 
MRS. CLARENCE VAN EPPS, 
430 North Clinton St., Iowa City. 


KANSAS 
MRS. ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, 
1255 Riverside Drive, Wichita. 
MRS. HERMAN L. PEPPMEYER, 
1309 Harrison St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY 
MRS. GRANT E. LILLY, 
7 Mentelle Park, Lexington. 
MRS. STANLEY FORMAN REED, 
Maysville. 


LOUISIANA 
MRS. WILLIAM S. BUCHANAN, 
1940 Dublin St., New Orleans. 
MRS. GUERRIC DE COLIGNY, 
1305 Pine St., New Orleans. 


MAINE 
MRS. BLAINE SPOONER VILES, 
154 State St., Augusta. 
MRS. FREDERIC *TOWELL, 
66 Coyle St., Portland. 


MARYLAN 
MRS. DANIEL 
61 College Avenue, A 
MRS. CHARLES THOMAS. ‘Ml ARSDEN, 
Plaza Apartments, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MRS. JAMES CHARLES PEABODY, 
47 Allston St.. Boston. 
MRS. STEPHE N P. HURD, 
268 Edgehill Road, East Milton. 


MICHIGAN 
MRS. LUCIUS E. HOLLAND, 
501 S. Jefferson Ave., Saginaw. 
MRS. CHARLES F. BATHRICK, 
281 Upton Ave., Battle Creek. 


MINNESOTA 
MRS. JAMESON, 
768 Goodrich Ave. —— 
MRS. W. S. LINDSLE 
Brooks Ave., Broondate Park, Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI 
MRS. CALVIN SMITH BROWN, 
Oxford 
MRS. JOHN A. HARDY, 
Columbus. 


RS. W. W. BOTTS, 
‘oodlawn Place, Mexico. 
MRS. W. GRAV 
R. Fe D. 4, Jefferson "City. 


MONTANA 
North, Great Falls. 
MRS. ‘RASMUSSEN, 
C/o Revenue Office, Helena. 


NEBRA 
MRS. CLARENCE S. PAINE, 
Station A, Lincoln 
MRS. GEORGE. “DAYTON 
1203 Norfolk Ave., Norfolk 


NEVADA 
MRS. O. H. MACK, 
428 Hill St., Reno. 


Al vise. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
4 ALICE M. CHESLEY, M. D., 
5 High Street, Exeter. 
MRS. CH ARLES HERBERT CARROLL, 
33 Liberty Street, Concord. 


NEW JERSEY 
MRS. WILLIAM A. BECKER, 
Patk Avenue, Orange. 
MRS. THOMAS E. SCULL, 
8 S. Suffolk Avenue, Ventnor. 


NEW MEXICO 
MRS. GEORGE K, ANGLE, 
215 North 13th St.. Albuquerane. 
MRS. ROLAND DORWIN HAVEN, 
805 Cooper Street, Silver City. 


NEW YORK 
MRS. SAMUEL J. KRAMER, 
395 Washington Avenue, Pelham. 
MRS. FRANK H. PARCELLS, 
409 Park Place, Brooklyn. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
MRS. EDWIN C. GREGORY, 
a 
MRS CITARLES M. PARKS, 
Tarboro. 


DAKOTA 
S. ERIC A. THORBERG, 
4th St., Bismarck. 
MRS. THOMAS F. KANE, 
University of North Dakota, Grand. Forks. 


OHIO 
MRS. HERBERT M. BACKUS, 
816 Oak St.. Columbus. 
MRS. WALTER L. TOBEY, 
401 North C Street, Hamilton. 


OKLAHOMA 
MRS. ANDREW R. HICKAM, 
211 West 16th St., Oklahoma City. 
MRS. JOHN W. BEATTY, 
303 W. College Avenue, Blackwell. 


OREGON 
MRS. SAMUEL GORDON MacCRACKEN, 
262 Hagardine Street, Ashland. 
MRS. ROBERT EDMOND WATTENBURG, 
219 Pine Street, Klamath Falls. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. N. HOWLAND BROWN, 
1213 De Kalb Street, Norristown. 
= EDWARD EVERITT VAN DYNE, 
roy. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
MRS. S. HOLT, 
North East, Pa. 
MISS RU Tit BRADLEY SHELDON, 
Kneedler Building, Manila. 


RHODE ISLAN 
MRS. WILLI: AM LEON — MANCHESTER, 
33 Central Street, Brist 
MRS. WILLIAM WAL TON COVELL, 
72 Washington Street, Newport. 


SOUTH 
MRS. WILLIAM B. BURNEY 
8 University of South Carolina, Columbia. 
MRS. LAUDY J. HAME 
18 North — x Union. 


SOUTH DAKOT 
MISS MABEL KINGSLEY RICHARDSON, 
204 Yale St., Vermilion. 
MISS LERNA DIEZ VELING, 
616 Locust Street, Yankton. 


TENNESSEE 
MRS. ARTHUR S. BUCHANAN, 
1584 Peabody Avenue, Memphis. 
MRS. WALTER C. JOHNSON 
909 Oak Street, Chattanooga. 


TEXAS 
MRS. CHARLES B. JONES, 
2114 Park Ave., Greenville. 
MRS. EDMUND TRAVIS DUFF, 
1306 Austin Street, Wichita Falls. 


UTAH 
MRS. ARTHUR D. BARBER, 
1132 25th St., Ogder 
MRS. GLENN R. SOTHWE 
21 East ist St., North, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 
MRS. KATHARINE WHITE KITTREDGE, 
“Whiteacres,”’ Springfield. 
MRS. CHARLES H. GREER, 
Newbury. 
VIRGINIA 
MRS. JAMES REESE SCHICK, 
915 Orchard Hill, Roanoke. 
MRS. EDWARD W. FINCH, 
924 W. Grace St., Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 
MRS. WARREN TOLMAN, 
125 13th Ave. Wes en 
MRS. HARRY D. HURL 
5023 9th Ave. N. E., a 


WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. W. H. CONAWAY, 
109 Virginia Ave., Fairmont. 
MRS. WILLIAM H. VAUGHT, 
Point Pleasant. 
WISCONSIN 
MRS. RALPH H. HESS, 
137 Prospect Ave., Madison. 
MRS. ES F. TROTTMAN, 
508 La Fayette Place, Milwaukee. 
WYOMING 
MRS. WILLIS M. SPEAR, 
164 W Sheridan. 
MRS. J. C. VAN DYKE, 
Buffalo. 


CHINA 
MRS. HAROLD S. DICKERSON, 


1621 Ridge Ave., 


Evanston, Ill. 


MRS. HOLLIS A. WILBUR, 
20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


RS. DANIEL MANNING, 
RS. WILLIAM CUMMING STORY 


ity GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY. 
GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR, 


MRS.’ ANTHONY WAYNE COOK 


Honorary President Presiding 
MRS. MARY V. E. CABELL. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. A. HOWARD CLARK, 1895. 
MRS. MILDRED S. MATHES, 1899. 
MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1906. 
MRS. J. MORGAN SMITH, Hoty 
MRS. THEODORE BATES, 

MRS. WALLACE DELAFIELD, 1914. 


MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. 
MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. 
MRS. JOHN FRANKLIN SWIFT, 1923. 
MRS. WILLIAM BUT TERWORTH, 1923. 
TULIUS J. ESTEY, 1923. 


ne 


M 
MRS. JOHN CAMPBELL, 1926. 
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BRONZE 


7 inches in x 
MARKER 
HISTORICAL 
AND 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


BRONZE GRAVE 
MARKERS 


IN 
GENUINE U. S. STANDARD 
BRONZE 
Send for circulars 
Wm. Highton & Sons Co. 
Bronze Founders since 1854 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


This Beautiful Marker of 
GENUINE BRONZE 


63% x 9 in., only $8.50 with long 
metal stake. Less in lots of 6 or 
more. Write for new catalog of 


D. A. R. markers. 


8 x 12 in. Real Daughter marker— 
$8.75 with metal stake. 


THE NEWMAN CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DISTINCTIVE MEMORIALS. HONOR 
ROLLS. HISTORICAL TABLETS. 
PORTRAITS. COATS OF ARMS. 


SIGNs, ETc. 


COMPLETE WAR MEMORIALS IN 
GRANITE AND BRONZE. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL STUDIOS 
138 WEST DOMINICK ST. 
ROME.N Y 


MEMORIAL BRONZE 


STATUARY 
TABLETS 
EMBLEMS 
MARKERS 


Special Designs and Estimates Cheerfully Given 


THE JOHN HARSCH BRONZE 
& FOUNDRY CoO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. D 


LUCY S. BLACK 
Genealogist 


(Formerly Assi t G 


N.S.D.A.R.) 


Family lines traced. Colonial and 
Revolutionary data secured. 


SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 


(Just outside of Washington, D. C.) 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR PAINTING 


GEORGE PLITT COMPANY, Inc. 


Wall Papers, Upholstering, Furniture, 
Carpets, Draperies, Window Shades, 
Pictures, Mirrors, Linens, Window 
Laces, Lamps, and Lamp Shades. 
Special Facilities for Storage of Rugs and Draperies 


1325 Fourteenth Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


When writing advertisers please mention the Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. 


PLACED BY THE 
COL. ARCHIBALD LOCHRE’ | 
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NATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in 
the District of Columbia 


Opposite United States Treasury 
ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 


GEO. W. WHITE 

O. H. P. JOHNSON 

FREDERICK DeC. FAUST 

Cc. F. JACOBSEN 

J. GALES MOORE 

Cc. E. BRIGHT 

A. H. BEDFORD 

Cc. L. ECKLOFF 

R. P. HOLLINGSWORTH....Asst. Trust Officer 


ATTENTION! 
Daughters of the American 


Revolution 


Can your Chapter use a constant, de- 
pendable income? 

COLONIAL ART, INC.—exhibited at 
the 35th Congress, N. S., D. A. R.—will 
establish your income now. 


COLONIAL ART is an exquisite Line 
of Greeting Cards and Bridge Scores cre- 
ated by Kenneth Scott Harrison EXCLU- 
SIVELY for the D. A. R. and sold EX- 
CLUSIVELY by them through their 
Chapters, with a 50% profit retained by 
the Chapters. 

Order your Christmas Greeting Card 
Sample Book immediately for Sept. 1 de- 
livery. Nominal $2.00 charge for Sample 
Book. Bridge Scores, Tallies, etc., avail- 
able now. 


Address all inquiries to 


COLONIAL ART, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ZOE LEE H. ANDERSON 


Heraldic Artist 
Conts_of _Emblazoned 


Orders for reproductions in color of 
designs from Heraldry Page, D. A. R. 
Magazine, receive special attention. 


Address 
310 10th Avenue 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


MRS. FRANCIS H. MARKELL 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
WORK 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
Refers by permission to Mr. Frank C. Nor- 


wood, President Frederick County His- 
torical Society. 


“The American 


Government” 
By Frederic J. Haskin 


It is generally considered to be the most 
authoritative and understandable account 
of the working side of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that has ever been written. 


It is a mine of information to which you 
will refer constantly. 


Before publication every chapter was read 
and approved by a Government authority. 


Know your Government! Get the facts! 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please find enclosed $ 
you will send, postpaid, ........ 
American Government,” by Frederic J. Haskin. 


(Price per copy—ONE DOLLAR) 


When writing advertisers please mention the Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. 
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